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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street, 














NEW YORK BANKERS, 








Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
62 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commeicial Credit: issued fer use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
wiso Circular Letiess of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bilis of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Ouble Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
C nada, British Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
lected, and other Bunking business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


CAMMANN & C0.. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
8S Wall Street, VEW VORK, 


Transact a GeneraL Banxine Business 
and give particular attention to the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Government, State and 
Railroad Securities. (2 Deposits Re- 
ceived, subject to check, at sight. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D, 1855. 











Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; “ee mi 


( No. 34 Old Bond Street ; 
BRANCH { Hee 008 160 Tottenham Court 
OFFICES. No. 25 Ludgato Hill; 

| No. 150 Praed Stree 


Paddington 
Susscrisep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(°0,090 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Paip-up CapitaL_-----~ 
Reservep Funp------- £160,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Jonn Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. {[Wa. Macnavonrtan, Esq. 

Joun Hacksiock, E q. Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 

AnvRew Lawnrir, Esq. |Witt1am Snmrpson, Esq. 

Ropert Luiorp, Esq. |JoNATHAN Taorp, Esq. 

Wa. McArruva, Esq., M.P.|James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Grorce Youne, Esq. 





Manager: 
ALFRED Grorcxe KENNEDY. 


Secreary—C. J. Worrn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreigu Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ere i consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at curr-nt 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simu!taneous Remittances. Credits 
opene 1 aginst first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mere:ntile and Marginal C: edits ere issued, as also Letters 
of Crédit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issue! by Clients, and every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 
trausac . 

The Osicers and Clerks of the Bank ere pledged not to 
disclose tic transactions of any of its customers. 





AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
“‘orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1ssUR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF 1HE WORLD. 





(TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EURVPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 
BANKERS, | 
10 Wail Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 

8 1 Loans and C: ial Paper negotiated 
eposits received a:d Interest allowed on Daily 


Balances. 
Ckecks upon our House are collected through Clearing: 


House as upon National ani +tate Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cre i', avaiiable in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 

. B. Leonarp. W. C. SHELvon. Gro. R Howe... 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO,, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 














Remiitances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 


86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET. 











CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES. 
THE FREEDMAN S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 
A National Savings Bank. 

No. 185 Biegcker Srreet, NEW YORK. 


INTEREST co mences Ist of each month, 
or at date of deposit, if desired. 
_ SIX Pak CFNT. Compound Interest Certificates 


issued. 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors residing 


out of the cit 


Especial TN afforded to Executors, Guardians, | 


Trustees and others having in charge Trust Funds. 
The fcllowing persons are among the 
TRUSTEES. 


Washington. D.C, 


HON. FRED. DOUGLASS. 
L. R. TUTTLE --Assistant Treasurer, U. 8 
E. B. FRENCH Second Auditor U. 8. Trea ury 
- H. ELA..... Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZALMON RIC -».-Auditor District of Coiumbia 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN......Ex-Covernor of Mass. 
Bank Hovrs.—Daily from 9a. m. to 4 e m., and on 
MONDAY and SATURDAY NIGHT from 5 to 8 p. m. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. STERRY, General Inspector. 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
JOHN J, ZUILLE, Cashier. 





- GarSend for Circular. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STR+ET,N.V., 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
f the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro /irions of its Charter : 


Premiums outstanding Deccmer 31st, 1872. $392,327 63 
remiums received during year 1873........1,420 6 7 43 


Total Premiums ...0. oe.ccceseceesee $1,743,914 06 
7 ——_ 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary !st 10 December Sist, 1573..... eoeees $1,497,054 03 
Paid during the same period : 
Losses, Expente , Commissions 
Re Insurance and ict rest, . $1,276,815 88 


Return of Premiums........ 0+ 74,336 02 
Psid to P.licy Holdere as an 

equivile t for scrip dividend 

aud Juyiniereston tock.se. 85,925 77 


the As-e.s of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in bank8.coe....- secreccsccovcccsccess 44,118 O1 
United States, State and Bank Sto ks, and 

Loans on Stocks... 1900. c0s00 eoose so = 295,444 00 
Interest on In.estmerts due ..,....ceccrces 4,29 60 
Pr.minm Noies and Premiums in course of 

COMECLION oe. cove coccssere eorece co-coce 629,592 96 
Re-insurauce and salv..ge due the company.. 49,620 G0 





$1,019,954 44 

Resotvep, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5) 

PE CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

representatives, on and after MON DAY, the [second of 
February next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AAKON L, RBiD, 
JOUN ', WOOD, 
GEO. W, HENNINGs, 
HeNRY EYRE, 


JAMES REFLAND, 
S8AMLEL WILLETS, 
<OBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROSE, 
VILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D. FISH, vOSE?H SLAGG, 
ALLWOUD WA.TER, EDWARD MEKRITT, 
. COLDEN BURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
‘UWNSEND SCLIUEK, 1, EDGERTON, 
tAMUEL L, IIAM, HENRY B. KUNBARDT 
2RYCE GRAY, JOHN §. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. MeCREADY, CUARKLES | IMON 
WILLIAM NELSON, Je., PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
'ARULD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
J ®EPd WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
ice-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Seconu Vice-President. 
©.J. DESPARD Becretary. 


’ 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
For Reed Organs. 

| Price $2.50. 

| The immense sale of this favorite method may be as- 
| eribed, not only to its thorough instructive course, accom- 
| panied with the needful scales, exercises, and studies, but 
| to its admirable collection of 130 pieces of the best Reed 


Organ music, adapted with exquisite taste and skill to 
the purpose ot the work. 


ORGAN AT HOME. 


{ts pages, of full Sheet Music size, are comyactly filled 








| with the most popular music of the day ;—Aire, Noc- 


turnes, Marches. Waltzes, Reveries, Selections from 
Operas, &c., &c., 200 pieces in all, none difficult to play, 
and all bright and pleasing 

Price B ds $2.50; Cloth $3.00; Full Gilt $4.00. 
Carhart’s Melodeon Iustructor, $1.50 
Clarke's $1 Instructor for Reed Organs, 
Winner's New School for Cab: net Organs, 75 
Clarke's Reed Organ Compavioa, 2-00 

Are ail excellent and popular cheap books for Reed 
Instruments. 


The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 
711 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





LADIES! 


For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY 
MAGAZINE, see 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, Tummty-Fiye Cenis Per Single Copy. Yearry 
Supscription, Four DotLars avp Fiery Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra | ouble Christmas Part, and all the Colored 
Fashion Plates. Gigantic Supplement of Fashions and 
Berlin Wool Patterns and Gifts, &c. 

R. C. GURNEY, Agent for the Proprietors, 60 East 

79th Street, NEW YORK. 

G3 Sold by all Booksellers and News Dealers through- 

out the United States and Canada. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 











The F. bruary number, the second of the new volume, of 
Lipp’ ncott’s Magazine fairly sparkles with brilliant, inter- 
esting, and attractive articles. In this number Mr. 
George MacDonald’s long-promised serial stery, Malcolm, 
really begins. It is brimful of fine Scotch humor. lts 
characters are skilfully and clearly drawn. It is alto- 
gether a most stirring and capitivating story, the author’s 
best. The continuation of “ The New Hyperion” 1 sin- 
tains the universal interest already created—an interest 
which is constantly surprised and intensified by the sin- 
gulaily original and suggestive illustrations of Jore. 
“Josephine and Malmaison,” illustrated, is an interest- 
ing sketch of Napoleon’s life at Malmaison, and of his re- 
iations with Josephine, by Marie Howland. ‘A Western 
Seeress,” by Will Wallace Harney, is a graphic and cun- 
ous piece, descriptive of adventures illustrative of the 
faculty of second sight. “ ‘Two Marquises,” by Reginald 
Winford, contains a sketch of the Marq) is of Hertford, 
who was the original Thackeray’s tamous character, “ The 
Marquis of Steyne.” ‘How we Met” is a charming 
story, by the author of * Blindpits.” “Kismet,” an 
Eastern poem, by George H. Boker, will command uni- 
versal attention. ‘ Among the Alligators” 1s a lively 
Florida hunting sketch, by 8.C. Clarke. ‘*The Komance 
of a Tin Box,” by Louis A. Roberts, is, as its title indi- 
cates, a very amusing story. “ Modern French Fiction,” 
by Francis Asheton, is an able critical article on a subject 
of constantly increasing interest. ‘This number also con- 
tains “A Queen’s Adventure,” a very sprightly paper by 
R. Davey; and “A Famine in the Kast,” by Fanny hk, 
Feudge. Our Monthly Gossip” in the February num- 
ber is equal in style and variety to any of its predecessor", 
and to say that is to commend the Magazine to all readers 
of refined taste and good judgment. ; 2 

TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 
35 cents. Liberal Clubbing Rates. Sprcimen Number, 
with Premium List, mailed on receipt of 20 cents. _ 

N. B.—To a club of twenty Subscribers Lippincott’s 
Magazine is put at $3.00 per year to each; and Chamber's 
Encyclopedia, ten vols., royal 8vo, bound in shoe, Price, 
$50.00, is presented to the person getting up the club. 


J, b. LIPPINCOTT & Cu., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 











and 25 Bond St., New York City, 
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NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000|" 


This Cemnany :eceives dé neutn allows interest en the 
gan @, subject to creck at sight. Alsy sctsas Trustees, 
Exe utors, Transfer Ageots, and are a Depository of 
Trust Funds. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SU Y?* HR, President. 


©, A. BOWPFN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, 


W. H Til inghast, 
Wm. M. Vermilve, Wm. T. Ger: er, 
A. A. Low, E. |. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeock. w. F luake, 


levid Jones, 


B F. A'len, Chicago, 
am’! F. Barger, 


bn Bloc good. 
H.J * UHBARD, Secretary. 


CLINTON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 
156 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Cavital-------------. $250,000 
Surolus---.--------------- 190,000 


$440,000 


This Company has no Agencies, and 
solicits first-class Risks. 
JAMES B. AMES, President. 
JNO. BARRY, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


201 BROADWAY, WN WY. 


Cash Capital & Assets, $1,300,000 


ENRY 4. HOWE, Presideu, 
NS CYTMAN, V.ce- Preaiacet, 


SPENCERIAN 
Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are eve tnerensing very rvpidly in 
sa'e owing totheir unexcel ed manutucture, They are 
of superivr Er glisn m ke, »nd are famous fr their elas- 
ticity, durabiluy and evenn ssof point Fur sue eve y- 
where. 

wm For the convenience of those who may wish to tr: 























them, we wil senda Sample Caru, om aiming all of the |= 


Wom. T. Hamilun, yracuse. | Gg 


NEW YORK 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, \. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN®SS. 

sae }FPOSI1S subject to —— - SIGHT, 
by ing I. TEREST on DAILY BAL -.N 
some on this Company Bee — 
CLEARING oUs 

Receive ‘TRUSTS ant FINANCIAL AG°NCIES. 
os tran: fer-books, register STUCKS, and act as TKUS- 
for RAILLRUADS and oth r corporations and to 


individ 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presideut. 





DIRECTORS: 
Charles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
Jonn H, Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Atel Demson, Alexzanier E. Orr, 
George 1. Bissell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
Wilham H. B Aaron Claflin, 
tohn G, Hoyt, George H. Brown, 


Wuham Foster, Jr., 
an Nort, 
A. McKinney, 


-“—; ~pher Meyer, 
G. P. Lowrey, 
William H, Fist r 
JOHN T. BANKER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


CASH ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1872, 


$3,255,748.94. 








y attended to. 
GEORGE F, REGER, Manager. 


Policies issued and applications prompt- 


[WENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
156 and 158 Broadway. 


Receipts during the Year 1872. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...., $1,785,101 1: 








For Interest...ccscccccesccess cecvereseee 508,931 3 
For Interest, &c., 2CcruCd.....see"seseee 102,280 <) 
$2,39: 254 6 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Boaus, and Pay- 
ment of Annuities. ..ce+ seers 
Paid tor Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Bonus Interest on 
Dividend. &c..... 


$573,011 3) 


507 976 44 


sen eecereee 


Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,050,987 75 
Paid for Expenses® Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Exam ners’ Fees, Com- 
missions, &C...sccccersssecee 299,787 74 

— +o $1,380,77! 40 


Assets. 
Jash ia Bank. Trust Coapany, 
and on hand...-cce-seeseee 
Bon?s and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same ,.-e- 
Loans on Po icies in force.....- 
United States and New York 
State Stocks..ccee.... ceccere 
Quarterly en! Semi-Annual 


$>2.,10) 


3 824,137 21 
2,313,083 55 


739,298 94 








Annual Keport of the Trusters of the 





stock, not liable to further calis 
The amount of its existing debts is none. 
Dated New York, Jannary 13th, 1874. 
B. B. TLTCOMB, Presdent, 


E. G. SHE PPARD, 
A majority of Se trustees of said company. 
City and County of New 
EDMUND 


the matters thereto —_ . true. 
. SHEPPARD, Secretary. 
Sworn to before me this “13th d y ot January, 1874. 
Epwiw F. Corey, Jr., 
Notary Public, N. Y. city and county. 


Wount Blane Silver Mining Comp’y. SION. cccreccceeees eccececes 522,320 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
A corporation created under an act of the Legislature of] and Bonds.....ce.se02 .. «2 549,329 
ccisamevia-ory — S aan February 17, 1848, and the} sfaryet value of the Securities, 
capital of said company is five hundred thousand $»92,350.) 
a in fifty a shares of ten dollars each. Interest due to date, and all 
1 mining claims and prop- : aie 
erty necessary for its busi ess, and has issued in payment} Ober Propertyeese....eereee 89,888 27 
therefor the whole am sunt of said capital stock as ful ee 


> 88: 

‘ SHEPPARD being duly sworn, says 
that he 1s Secretary of the Mount blanc Silver Mining 
Company above named, and the foreg ing report and 


P deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transinis- 


$8,341,154 9% 


HENRY STOKE:, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Assis‘ant Secretary. 





Aunual Report of ihe 
Barron’s Patent Steel Manufacturing Co. 














15 numbera, vy mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


WWISUN, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW VouK 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope. 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, aud Parchwent wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 








Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; now and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Orramental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 


100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission Agents 
wanted 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 


J. W. FISKE, 
99 CHAMBERS STREET, 


2» RNER CILURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


FOUNTAINS, VASS8, 


LIONS, SETTEES,CHAIIS 
and all kinds of 

LAWN 

ADORNMENTS. 


AND GARDE 


For Farms, Liwns 


neries, &c. 


Roofs, 


Patterns, 


Of the most approved 


designs. 


For Public and Private 
Dweilings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 








Patterns. 





alworm 


J. W. FISKE, 


99 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK. 


STATUARY, DEERS,ocs. 


Galvanized Wire Penes, 


Il n- 
Crestings for Mansard 
A Large Variety of New 


"ron Mable Fixtures 


Iron and Wire Railin s 


Copper Weather Vaner 


Over 259 New and Origina 


GF ketimates given for 
when required. 


made on the 7th day of January, 1874. 
The Capital Stock of said Company is Two Million 
Dollars. 
The entire Capital Stock has been issued in payment of 
purchases of property necessary for the business of the 
Company. 
The amount of existing habilities on the first day of 
Janu" +b 187', did not exceed the sum of Ore Hundred 
and Fifty-four Thousand Five Hundred and Thirty and 
46-100 dollars — 530 46). 
(Signed W.J. GORDON, meee 
gone 8. G. BUR 
Me MILLAN. { \M 
8. J. KELLOGG, — 
. BURTON, e 
City and County of New York, 88.: eee 
gs], CHARLES W. BURTON being duly sworn, says that 
he is the Secretary of tue Barron’s P tent steel Manu- 
facturing Company, and that the foregoing re port isa 
just and true account of the y ot said Company 
on the firstday f anuary, 18 4 
(Signed.) Cc, W. BURTON. 
Sworn to before me this 7th day of January, 1874. 
Byron W. Burt, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


9 a oe 
Ayer’s Hair Vigot, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 
To ITS N: FoRAL VITALI'Y AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
Ness, Care, disappointment, 
























tion, all turn the hai: gray, 
ard either of them incline 
it to shed prematurely. 


ately ; 


restores its 
faded or gray. 


color, 


i to healthy 
preserves both the hair and its beauty. 


ened ; 
hair is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; an. 
faded or gray hair resume their origina: color. 
tion is sure and harm’ess. 


which cenditions, diseases of the scal 
Asa dressing for ladies’ hair, the 
its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
sof\ lustre and richness of tone 1t imparts. 


P EPARRD RY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO. Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 


are impossible. 





and hereditary predisposi- 


Aver’s Harr Vicor, by 
long and extensive use, bas 
— that it steps the 
alling of the hair inmedi- 
often renews the 
growth, and always surely 
when 
It stumu- 
) lates the nutritive organs 
activicy, and 
Thus brashy, 
weak or sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strength- 
lost hair regrows with lively expression; falling 


Its opera- 
It cures dandruff, heals ail 
humo s and kecps the scalp cool, clean and soft—under 


Y1g0R is praised for 
for the 


FREDERICK KUK'IZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 

To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dimng rooms, either in broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices vhengel at the different 


Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 

Tremain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets. extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nine‘eenth S:reet, the 
choices articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 
low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor 


J. M. HODGSON, 
FIFTH AVENUE 

FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

S. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
New York 

Nursery and Green Houses, Fort Washington, N. Y. 

HUGH B. JACKSON; 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 

Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARELS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
« large variety of all the le “4 brands of 

HAVANA CIGARS 


_ 182 PirtH AVENUF. 
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EVERY MAN 


~ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
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A sun-brown harvester wended his way, 
Day by day, where the waiting grain, 
In golden billows of mpening wheat 
Waved o’er the teeming plain; 
His sickle keen in the sunlight flashed 
As it flew in his strong right hand ; 
And he bent to his task, as he thought to reap 
All the grain of his tertile land. 


Ah, never harvester toiled before 
With such talisman in the field: 
And never of blessings for youth did life 
Such a bountiful harvest yield. 
For day by day a Ruth came down 
To glean what they failed to bind: 
And the maiden mazvelled sometimes, I reck, 
Such waste of wheat to find. 


But she learned to watch for the manly face 
That oft nest smiled on her ; 

And seen in all that busy field, 
She saw but one harvester. 

His heart beat fast, and his eyes grew bright, 
When he joyed her coming to greet ; 

And days were long when he failed to list 
The fall ot her tinkling feet. 


Ah! maidens’ eyes are dangerous things 
And a maidea’s winning smile 
The heart of a king or a harvester 
Alike may chance to beguile. 
Ere the blackbirds piped o'er the barren wold, 
He poured in « willing ear, 
That tale of love that all maidens like 
From a sweetheart’s lips to hear. 


* * . * . 


Gone is the harvester—gone the maid, 
That gleaned on the teeming plain, 

But still tneir children’s children live 
Love's sweet hours over again : 

The old, old story ever will be new ~ 
As long as young hearts beat ; 

And the pulses of age wi!l thrill to the last. 


As lovers Love's story repeat. L. 8. U. 





LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—GONE, 
{Continued from our last.] 

**You threaten, then? Do your worst! I would sooner bear 
all that men’s wrath can inflict, than I would be as I have been 
of late the daily, hourly companion of one, whom I despise as 
much as I despise myself for the weakness that has wade me 
purchase safety gt such a price.” 

It was Violet Maybrook who spoke, and as she did so, her 
lustrous eyes flashed, and her beautiful face might have served 
a painter for a model for the passion, Scorn. 

* You are foolish, Vi, dear—foolish and rash as well !” an- 
swered Aphrodite Larpent, with a malignant glance ‘hat belied 
the studied calm of her skilfully managed voice. -‘ Remember, 
it will be too late when once you are known for what you are, 
to come back to the quiet hone and the poor little friend of 
whom you speak with such superb contempt. Pride is a «an- 
gerous counsellor, Violet, my love, and it you ars «ise, you wi 1 
grow hambler. Yousaw howmuch more reasonable a view of 
his position was taken, but half an hour since, by your fine Lon- 
don dandy, your laty-killing sabreur, Sir Frederick Dashwo 1d." 

* Dashwood is a coward,” returned Miss Maybrook haugh- 
tilly: ** he can cringe vefore the uplifted hand that threatens to 
strice. There are trees that bend, but there are others that 
break sooner than bow to the storm.”’ 

There was a moment's pause, during which these two, play- 
mates in infancy, companions in youth, frends never, looked 
into each others eyes, like duellists who pondered where best to 
plant the mortal thrust. 

It may be conjectured that little concord was likely to pre- 
vail iu a household compose i of sach widely different natures 
as that of the elf —shrewd, malicious, jealous of all superiority — 
and of Violet, whose fiery spirit abhorred the dissimulation to 
which circamstances-—-so she held—had compelled her. Since 
the first hour of their residence together, Miss Maybrook and 
her hostess had been on those more than half-hostile terms on 
which women can endare to live, not seldom, but which wou'd 
be ntolerable to men, and at length a visit from Sir Frederick 
had fanned the smou dering embers of hate into a flame. Dash- 
wood, who felt that Vio et was not one whom he could safely 
neglect, but who, in giving himself the trouble to call in Great 
Eldon Street had, most unfortanately for himself, select d Aphy 
Larpent as a butt for his ill-humored sarcasms, had deprecated 
the stinging words by which his insolence was'repaid. A bad 
man will often pat up with affronts not braited abroad, and 
Dashwood, whose physical courage remained unshaken, had yet 
beco ne mora ly a da tard, and quailed before the bitter retorts 
of the humbly born music-mistress. Nor, while his stay lasted 
did Violet betray by word ur sign, the annoyance which ali wo- 
men exper ence wh n they witnes: th; humiliation of the man 
they h.ve lov d. It was not until th: baronet hai taken hs 
haug ‘og, handsome face ont of Great Eldon Street, ‘hat the sa p- 
pressed quarrel between Vi let and her old acquai.tanc: rose .o 
a white-h at. 

‘*Why did youask m»to come here?” asked the former, 
breaki .g silence, an 1 speaking in the direct and fearless fashion 
which belongedto her. It w:sa cruel little laugh with which 
her entertainer precluded her answer, 

‘Fie, dearest, what an unmannered question! Can you wish 
me to tell you a score of neat fibs about old associations, childish 
hoar: of sport and study, yearning tenderness, aid so forth? 
Take the tra h, since nothin: else will serve you. I wanted to 
have my slave, asit were, wi hin heariag of the crack of the 
whip and the call of the voice. I “ante! to fit the ch ins upon 
those s ub orn wrists of yours link by link. I want-d to make 
the girl whom I always hated—for I did detest you, Vi, dear! 





since y u and I first plaited wild-flower crowns beneath the maple 
trees—fee that it was for me t» command, and for her to obey. 
It did not suit my whim tha’ you should soar out of my reach, 
and make, as your beauty might enatle you to do, a marriage 
that would raise you high above my level. ‘That was why | ask- 
ed you here, V olet, darling.” 

Violet, with her pale, beautiful face set and rig d, and her eyes 
absolutely b azing with wiath, looked terrib e inde d, as sh» rose 
from her seat and advanced owar 's her enemy. Aphrodite Lar- 
pen wasno: raturally timid, yet sh>s rang to her feet and laid 


+| her hand upon the bell-rope, as if o s: mmon aid, 


* You need not fear that Ishould harm \ou,” said Violet 
calmly, but with an expression in the studi usly modulated tones 
‘f her rich voice that he other had never before heard. “You 
have beenv ry frank with me, and I am glad to know on such 
good uthority what I have merely :uspect 4 until now. Were 
we alone together in the wood we ‘oth remember, among the 
si ver pines and the forked hemlocks, fay from hs brick-a d- 
mortar wi dern ss, far from the million eyes and eire trat keep 
wa ch overs he e, Lwulikll you!” 

‘*T do not doubt it in the least,” returned Aphy, with an in- 
solent ges ure of the shoulders, but grow ng perceptibly more 
pale and sallow. 

‘“*No; and youare right not to doubt it,” sad Violet May- 
b ook, w th ter coldest smile. ‘* But do not think that because 
we are both of us units in the crowded civilization of the Old 
World, it is sufe to deal wit: me as you have done—safe to rely, 

onstantly, on my fears and my forbearance.” 

‘*T thought you n ver knew fear. Rumour said so. When 
was Vi Mayorook afrai! of a half-broken horse, or of cro sing a 
-heet of flawed ice, or of any of the risks of our rough colonial 
life?” returned Aphrodite tauntiogly. ‘!t was one of your 

itles, that courage of yours, to be our queen and leader when we 

were half-grown slips of girls, and many a proof you gav- of it. 
Has the Englishair, or the humdrum routine of Lady L'ving:- 
ton’s house, turned your old dauntless spirit into coward ce at 
ast ?” 


** You shall see!” said Violet, with a gentleness unnatural at 
sucha moment. ‘‘Do you remember, years ago, on the Sas- 
quemantock, how the canoe was staved in by the sunken rock, 
and the indiar guide was drunk and drowsy, and, but for me, 
the little, sodden bundle of dripping garments and drenched 
bair that they called Aphy Larpent, would have gone over the 
Falls to perish? Do vou remember, long before that, how the 
children, our young playfelows, ran shrieking away from the 
one child that remainei seated by the fallen tree, crouching 
in panic terror, because of the rattle-snake that had reared his 
menacing head, and with deadly jaws upart, and bright cold 
eyes fixed on his destined victim, poised himself ready for his 
spring? There was one other, though, of that childish com- 
pany a young girl but a few months older than the frightened 
little creature that fear seemed to have slain before the snake 
stooped his graceful head ; and she fronted the reptile, with no 
weapon but a switch, and—— But you know the rest of the 
story, Aphy, as wellas I do.” 

**T do; and you saved me then, and again that other time, 
without a thought of your own daager,” exclaimed Aphrodite, 
flushing to the roots of her hair, and with tears, real tears. 
standing in those hard, evil eyes of hers ; ‘‘ and I was a wretch 
to forget it, and to h.te you, and envy you, and plague you, as 
thav:done. Come, Vi;I beg your forgiveness. Come, let you 
aud me be friends. I meanit. By my very soul, I swear to you 
that I do mean it."’ 

And for once she was sincere. Perhaps no one can be all bad 
and for the time the soft spot, which lurks undetected in even 
the hardest heart had been touched in the case of Aphy Larpent. 
But Violet May. rook proudly put aside the offered hand of her 
former friend. 

** Chance, since then,” she said sternly, ‘‘ has given you a 
power over me, to which, all unwillingly, I have submitted, 
loathing myself that I held my life by such atenure. Your 
malice, and the base self-seeking of the man for whom I have 
sacrificed the right to good men’s esteem, have made that life as 
bitter and worthless to me as the frait that stranzers gather | e- 
sid the sullen waters of the Dead Sea, and your power early 
playmate, early enemy, is on the wane. 1 am very young set, 
but I have grown weary of life, and would rest. As for amity 
between us two, let fire and water first coalesce ; their alliance 
would be likelier than onrs. You may, for a moment, be soft- 
enei towardsme. Incarnate falsehood though ) ou be, it is pos- 
sible that foran hour, ora day, you might be as goo! as your 
word; but to-morrow would brinz back the old jealousy, the old 
dislike; and even if you could learn not to hate me, I could not 
forgive you. Do not smile, or fancy that my hostility is of no 
account. I know, or can divine, your schemes of self-interest 
and will tear them to shreds as easily as I cou d tear the flimsy 
web of a spider.” 

With the step and bearing of an angry queen, Violet moved 
towards the d.or. Aphrodite made a second attempt to in- 
tercept her. 

‘*Take my band, and let us be friends,” she said pleadingly ; 
“you'll never repent it; indeed, indeed you will not. I could 
help you, that [could, about Dashwood, and in other matters, 
and” —— 

** What need have I of your services?” haughtily rejoined Miss 

Maybrook. ‘‘ Let me pass, dupe or temptress, for J think that 
both parts suited equally wel! with your character, of the man 
whom you begged of your brother to kill, Let me pass, I say— 
your very touch is po'lution.” 
And this time Aphy Larpent made no effort to detain her 
guest. The elf threw herself, so soon as the door had closed, 
upon Mrs. Gulp's hard ‘square sofa, and hot tears very dif- 
ferent from those which a momentary sentiment had wrung 
from her, fell like rain upon the faded cushion on which she had 
laid her head. It is very lixely that Violet was accurate when 
she said that relenting on the part of Aphy Larpent could be 
but of ephemeral duration ; but the revolution of feeling was 
now very abrupt, and it seemed to rend her, as evil spirits rent 
the demoniacs of old. No woman can be indifferent to another 
woman's contempt aud for the time. Aphrodite almost forgot, 
in the poignant anguish of her shame the ample means of ven- 
geance that 'ay within her graap. 

* She shall pay dearly, ah! dearly for this,” murmured Bruce 
Lar ent’s sister, as she tossed restless on the {sofa-pil'ows ; and 
yet, as she gspoke, she felt as if she would willingly have ex- 
changed places with her late antagonist. ‘* Above me, from the 
first, always, ever, ‘above me ; even with the shadow of death 
tracking her, she keeps her boasted +uperiority to the last. | 
can ‘uin, tut not humble her. That accur-ed pride of hers re- 
mains beyond my reach. Well, well! we shall see! It may be 
you turn, Violet, be ore long to crave pardon from the despise | 
A hy L rpent, and to be denied.” 

Hour: passe’ away before the slight, lithe form that lay upon 
the sofa ceised to writhe and t» change its position, wh le all 
the time bi ter thought: went whirling through th: busy brain. 
She hai never, intruth, qiite mate up her min, this Ap»ro- 
di e Larpent, as t» the actu! use to which she should ultimate'y 
put her power over Violet. She hai looked on it ason a talis- 
man which might be made profitable and pleasant. By the aid 








of the se ret who» she knew, she had extorted money, |! ad ex- 
erci ed influence, ta! repaid te. fold, ins ffe i g,t e contempt 
which Miss Ma brook bad teeu oo proui to dissemble. It wes 
Ap y's n ture to :evel in intrigue and u yst ry, to cou pass 
se fish ends by «r«kcd ways. Ku .he had never been quite 
certai: as o whitsh sbould do at th: last. She t ought now, 
for tte first time, that sh: vas cert incn thats .bjc. There 
wasa dangerous g immer in her shift ng eyes, a dtw> c riet 
blotches burn d ov bv r usually sallow face. Andatlen th h; 
rose, a justing her hair befure the mirror over the mante -pi ce, 
aud « ffacing as b st sh; w ghtt etra: sof centtear. The 
hour : f dinner was approachlng—dwellers in Great El o  Stre:t, 
esp cia!l. such owellers as belovy to the female sex, dine un- 
fashionably early,—an - the slipshod waid-of-all-work, who mig: t 
hav- bee : twin-sister to th» Betsy Jane to wvose duties she had 
suc ee ied cane t» lay the cloth in lo i g-house fashio. 8 a 
preliminary to tha meal. tut she sioner itselfarrived and 
stil. Violet cam: no’, and Mary Ann b ing quistioned, ceclared 
that Miss Ma, brook had left the bh use lo gago, and had .ot 
returoe ‘. ; 

* Left the house!’ exclaime! Aphrodite, as a sudden ida 
suggest d itselfto her. ‘‘:he took nothing with her—no lug- 
ga.e,I mein? No of course not, or I should have heard the 
noise.” 

Tve girl repli din the neg tive. Miss Maybrock, so far as 
Mary Avo knew, had'tsken nothing wth her. She hat simply 
gone out on foot, ‘‘as it might be for a walk,” and had not .s 
yet come back. That wasall. é 

Time went on. It was long since A; hrodite’s solitary meal 
hed been covclude4, yet Violet Maybrook came not, a d | er 
hostess sat in the window watctin:, with an anxiety an! an im- 
patience that surprised herself, for the re urn of her avowed 
enemy. Still seconds growing into minutes, minutes expand- 
ing into hours, the time went on. A wild ide: arose once in 
Aphy Larpent’s brooding mind. ‘*Not—not dead!’ she mut- 
tered, with white lips, to herself—‘* he river!’ And then there 
passed before he: mental vision ‘he phantom of Violet, not as 
she had last seen her, proid «nd contemptuo s in her fierce 
bewty, b it cold and m tionless, with the long dark hair defiled 
with mud and tit-weed, the lustrous eyes hidden forev-r be- 
neath th: heavy white lids, ‘Can I havo driven her to that ?” 
Aphy asked of herself, almost quailing before the thoughts » hich 
her words evoked. It was not pity that she felt, b ta formless 
horor that she lo ged to shake off, and be free iow, At le: gth 
she decided on going up t+ Miss Maybrook’s oom, the s me 
which bad formerly been occ pied by her own brother, Brace. 
No; nothing, apparently had been disturbed since last she en- 
te ed tha’ dingy chamber. In her walking-dress, as usual, Violet 
h.d gone ou, and t ere were no signs of packiny, or of any 
preparation for departure, visible. ‘ 

ttay! What wastiat? Merely a scrap 0° paper, which had 
probably, been placed upon te dressing-table, but wrich, by 
some accident, had fallen on the floor, and had b: en swept a ide 
by the skirt of Aphy’s dress in passing, and so lai» until now 
unseen. But the scrap of paper had writin: : pon it, and to the 
following effect : ‘‘ War, then, let it be! You have defied me, 
and must thank \ ours-if for tie res It. Before you read this, I 
shall be: n my way to—-— Butno matter. It is en ugh for 
you to know that the fabric of deception whic» )ou have 60 cuu- 
ningly built up, is shattered at a blow.—V. M.” 

What the threat portended, Aphrodite could not guess. 't was 
the threat itself that angered her, coupled as it was with Violet's 
abrupt departure. To whom had this wayward, hea:strong girl 
gone? And what was the meaning of her menace? Bruce Lar- 
pent’s sister ground her teeth togetber wi h fury at the thought 
that through the agency of her, whom she had regarded asa use- 
fal instr t, her shameful history might be published through- 
out London, and her painful struggles to lead a new life, free 
from the taint of disgrace, bein vain. Yet V olet was» ordi- 
nary tale-bearer. She might, have the means of a nobler revenge 
han this. Be it as it might, it must be war row, and war to the 
knife, without pity or merey. Aphrojit.’s fac grew grim a d 
resolute, and she knit her brows and compressed her lips fir a 
few instants, then rang the bell, sharply, once and again. ‘Get 
me a cab !” she said, when the lagging hand-maiden appeared ; 
‘* and ask Mrs. Gulp to let me have her bill for » hatever | owe 
her. Iam going away—only fora day or two, most likely—but 
Iam going at once. Don't stare at me, but doas | tell you to 





Hastily she retired herself for her journey, hastily she threw 
into the smallest of her tranks a few necessary clothes, and, after 
impatiently awaiting the slow completion of her little account 
by the spasmodic Mrs. —¥ - she stepped into her cab, and was 
driven swiftly off towards the railway station which she bad in- 
dicated as her destination. She had been gone perhaps for an 
hour whew another cab dashed up to the door in Great Eldon 
Street which bore the conspicuous monosyllable of Gulp, and 
Oswald Charleton alighted, tollowed by Sergeant Flint. ee Miss 
Davis—or Larpent, it’s all the same, at home, my dear ?”’ said 
the sergeant jauntily. ‘‘ We mu+t see her, the squire and IJ, on a 
matter of business that cannot wait, 50 show us up at onoe, 
plesse.—What! gone—gone by railway!” and the deteciive 
gavo a long whistle at the news. ‘*We may as well look round 
the rooms, anyhow, as the search-warrant entitles us to do, 
squire, but I am afraid the bird has not left much behind her in 
the empty nest.’ 

CHAPTER XXXV.—-TO SCOTLAND YARD. p . 

“Nothing, nothing at all, except this,” said Sergeant Flint di s 
consolately. as he entered the tiny sitting-room in which Oswald 
had awaited the termination of the search among Aphy Larpent’s 
effects; “‘which could scarcely have come honesty into the 
young woman's keeping ;” and as he spoke he opened his broad 
band and disclosed'a diamond cross, with a large sapphire set 
in the middle of it; ‘and which must be taken care of until she 

roves her right to its possession. If ever her brother wiote to 
er, she has burned the letter, or has them about her person ; 
and the same may be said, no doubt of the will. It's a b rd 
nut to crack, squire, for all that it seemed so easy at the outset. # 

‘Our wisest plan will surely be to follow her without delay, 
returned Oswald. ‘Jt seems most probable that if the will be 
indeed in her hands, she has withdrawn to some place of con- 
cealment, whence she may make better terms. As for the jewel 
you show me, it is odd, but I seemed to have a faint recollection 
of having seen it before—of having admired it when I was a boy. 

‘“«[ daresay you have, squire,” remarked the sargeant dryly ; 
and then re-opening the door, he addressed himself to a police- 
man standing on the landing-place without, who had aided in 
the late perquisition amidst Miss Larpent’s boxes and drawers, 
and bade him send up the maid-servant at once. ate: 

Marry Ann’s answer to the detective’s queries were explicit 
enough. She had herself called the cab from the nearest stand. 

The number of the vehicle she did not know, but with the 
driver of it she had a casual acquaintance, made up of occasion- 
alnods and winks of jocose recognition when she went by on 
errands ; and that he was a regular frequenter of the cab-rank in 
question, she could testify. He was a stoutish built young man, 
with a red face and a drab great coat. The horse had two white 
feet, and the cab had of late been newly painted. Was certain 
that she could point out cab and cabman out of fifty others, 
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Miss Davis, or Lurpent, bad bidden the man to drive quickly to 
the Silcheshire yes, Siichesbire ruilway—and the cab bad gone 
of at » brisk pace. Which was ail that Maury Ann knew. 
*Silchester, I supp se?” aid Oswald; and the serge nt, with 
Ano of assent, prodaced a Railway Guide, and read as follows: 


bloodbound ready to slip upon the traces of Guilt. * Wait for me 
me a minute, squire,’ he suid and disappeared. The miuute ex- 
oded to exaggerated proportio 8 before he returned, wiping 
is heated brow, on which tbe beads stood thickly. ‘Seems to 
me i'd better resign, and try for a conntry situation,” he said 
excitedly, but with genuime mortitication in voice and mien. 





** London, Silchester, He m ea, Dockte. and Whiteborne Rail- 
way 

** Whiteborne!” exclaimed Oswald, surprised. ‘Why, that is 
wh -re Mes. P ilip Dashwood is Lving, and Miss Beatrice Flem- 
ing \8 now on u visit to her. Of all singalar selections for a hi- 
dioy place, that would appear the most extraordinary.” : 

he sargeant did not seem to se this in the same lig '' a: his 
non-pr fessioual companion, He tapped his forehe d onc: or 
twice, then shook bi head, and swi -) slightly, ‘* What a 
game th 4 wonid be!” he muttered; “‘and yet the odds are 
Agsiu-tit. Ejacate young wouen are the uost difficult of all 
to wake vat —they are.” ‘Loeo addressing himsel o Oswald, 
he sugyested taut they should repair at once to the proximate 
ca -staud, aad, guided y Mary Aun, endeavor to get speech 
with the cab-(river who bad onaveyed Aphy Larpent tu the 
termiuus. ‘Tuere wa only ove cab as it turned out, eft upon 
the rank, a coutirmed crawler, drawn by a slow and heavy - 
heeled horse, aid driven by an elderly and gin-perfamed pers n, 
who, in defiance o the warmth of the weat er, adhered obsti- 
nately to his thin and weather-stained coat of many apes, such 
as backney-couchweu wore in the fom and Jerry days that are 
d parted. ° 

** Way, it’s Old Nick.—How are you, my buck ?” called ou 
the ser eunt in bis cheery fashion, as be caught sight of the 
groy-blossomed counteuauce of this veteran f tuecab-rank. The 
owner of the diabolical s br quet a oke ‘rom his nap, to cast 
ratuer a perturbed glance at the detective. 

** Nothiag up, sare-ly,” was his ruef 1 ejaculation. “ A poor 
cove can’t sv much as lay the silk over his uw, or touch his hat 
to a fare, withou} beiag pulled up tor it nuw-a-days, But you're 
ebove t em lags, ain't you, sergeaut?” 

** Don't be afraid, Nick,” answered that officer genially ; ‘‘ no- 
body wants the pleasure of your company now, as the Bow street 


— 





magistrate did last year, when you forgot to give notice of the 
bracelet left in your cav, And you most «damit we drew it mild 
for you abunut the previo «8 character, and so saved you the other 
six months’ oukum-picking. No walice, eh, old boy? 

**No malice on wy side,” grawbled out Nick, still in evident 
distrust of the motives ot his questioner. When, however, he 
was wade to uuderstaud bat the sergeant was merely desirous 
of information respecang the cab wherein Aphy had been con- 
veyed to the terminas, bis vigilance relaxed, and he became 
suilicieatly communicative. ‘That -as Bill Barnes,” he suid 
grufily ; ‘* he as was -in the public line as bar an, and couldn't 
; Soe 8\Uare it ubout the money taken over the counter, at the 

end in Need, Camden-Town way as got the Great Eldon Street 
job. Paints, regular, every spring, and goes in for rosettes in 
the ears of that screw that be drives, Bill does, and so gets pick- 
ed off the rank oftener than is fair to his mates. Huowsomedever, 
itso happeusIcm tel you where he drove to, anyways first, 
when he d got bia fare inside, and the trunk on be footboard 
alongside of him, He was a-driving past, an . he'd just given us 
the olfice, by sloping his whip—you know, Mr. Flint—in the way 
that says [’m for such or such a railway station, when the lady 
tugs at the check-string, and as that don't pay, puts her head 
out of window, aud tells him, loud enough for as to hear, that 
shes chanyed her mine, and that Bill was to go— You'd never 
guess where, sergeant, not f you went on from now to Christ- 
mas.” And the id man , aused, eviden‘ly delighted at the 
idea of haviag presented the too-knewing sergeant witn an 
eni. ma beyond bis powers of solution. 

“No; i give itup’ said the detective, after pondering for a 
few seconds, with mach real or assumed perplexity f his face. 
“I thought, once, i bad it; beti wouldn't work. Out with the 
answer, Nic..” 

Tue provoking charioteer merely coughed huskily behind his 
mittened right haud, and murwared something abo.t the 
“uu omwmon dry” character of the weather. 

* Not good for your cowplaint, eh, Nic. ?” said the sergeant, 
smiling, a8 h produced two balt crowns and chinked them to- 
gethe-, weditutively. ‘Lets kuow what the lady said, and 
then try the eld preseriptivn—Jamaic ram, hot, with cloves 
and sugar—ot my expense, Nic .” Either molilitie: by the 
prospect oO: this as a seasonavle refresh cence for early summer, 
or not caring to keep so influential an acquaint nce as Mr. 
Flint too loug on the tenter-hooa- of suspense, the old cab-m.n 
made up his wind to comply. 

“You wont bave we iu the box, sir, to take davy to it, will 
you? tt would break my heart, | thiuk, to be put there !” be 
suid deferentially, 

*You are better acquainted with another part of the Court, 
Dick, we kuow, ' returned th sergeant, with a sawing move- 
ment of his furetiuger; ‘bat make your mind easy. We'll do 
without you as a witness.” Aud again he softly chinked the 
half-crowus together, 

*Aal you cau't guess it?’ repeated the old man with a grin. 

“Not if [ were to widle my beans over the thing ! answered 
the sergeaut petaintly, but gently touching Unwald’s elbow, ax 
it to indicate tuat his iwpaticuce was bet counterfeit. “Can't 
you collar your casi, aud let us Lave it us you beard it!” 

* Well, chen, she told him to drive her to Svotland Yard,” 
retarued Nick, but reluctantly, as is tue wont of (ne who grudges 
to the world at arge tue co-proprietorship of a transcendent 
joke, lntely uis sole aud secret possession, 

“fo Svotiaud Yard, did sue?” blithely responded Sergeant 
Flint. * Lhen (il tell you what ic is, Nic-, you shal bave » 
haudsel, aud the squire aud yours to command, will go ,to 
Scotland Yard too. Jawp in, sir; and yor, Nick, be free, with 
the «hip-:ord -in a mercifal way, of course.’ 

* What conceivab ¢ object can sbe bave bad for such an 
ex edition?” said Oswald, tive miuntes atcer the cab bad begun 
to ramble through the ston streets. Sergeant Flint, who bad 
sat anil now wbsorbed in his own thoughts,, with bis eyes fixed 
On Vacancy, started, aud presently broke into a low laugh, as if 
the hawour of the situation were too wuch tor his gravity. 

“If | were a bic of a ba bag, sir, ax some of my betters are, 
I'd look wise, and hold wy tougue. The doctors do it, don't 
they, #hen they stand around the bed of a sick swell, aud pull 
solenn taces, and give Latin names, to « hat they can’t cure. 
for wantof knowing how? Aud the City Dons, they do it 
when there's the toss of a half-penny between them and bant- 
raptcy? But I'l be bonest with you, squire, and own that I am 
nocplussed. 1 know no more, sir, what thata gravating youn 
female party may mean, than if } had just come up from Devizes 
or Tanuton to join the Z division as a s: cond-class constable, My 
first idea was, that her | ove was to give berse f ap. Tbe. do it, 
sometiines, When there's somethiug on their minds, at least 
men do, tor [ uever kuew a woman to. o it; bat, bless you, 
Bue8 too artful aad too bird-bitten for that. So, unless it’s a 
blind, it is qui e beyoud me.” 


Haviug suid which, the sergeant begniled the remainde of 


“3 oke Pogis, I tbink, would be ubout my mark ; or, perhaps, it 
I were the one policewan at Litule Pediington, | might not find 
duties too bewildering. Pride wili have a fall, they say, and I 
was proud, I will admit, of knowing a trifle more than my 
neighbors. i didu't think there was a game in London. ofa 
shad sort, hat I couldn't have told you about, more or less ; 
and here I am—beaten, at my time of lite, by 6 litt e sallow chit 
from Can da. Starkey will bave th langh against me wont 
he, after our vild-goose chase over to Paris and all we have 
done ?” 

** But what she has done? ’ asked Oswald, smiling to see t at 
emulstion can exist among thief-takers. 

**Sne bas done this,” sai the inconsolable Flint ; ‘* she came, 
as bold as brass, and as- ed for Superintendent Starkey. He was 
expected, and they asked her co wait. In ten minutes, in be 
came, and preciously surprised he must have teen, for before 
that, long as he had bung about Great Eldon Street, she bad 
seemed to hate him as it he were poison. Nobody nows what 
she told him : but he got very serious, and atter a word with the 
assistant-commissioner, off be took her to the private residence 
of a police magistrate. Avd what for, says you, squire? ¥ ell, 
unless it was to give in her depositions, swear to her wwformation, 
and get @ Warrant in sowe case unasnally pressing, | can form 
no notion. Sbe may have gone to contess ; but | suspect, if so. 
her penitence could have been ept till morning. All Starkey 
said, going out, was, that it would prove a heavy business. No. 
more, and no less.” 

“ She would not, this Miss Larpent, have taker, luggage with 
her, bad not her intention been to traval. Rely on it, she is not 
is London now,” said Oswald, after a moment's consideration ; 
‘‘and [ really think our best plan will be, to go to Whitbo ne 
at once, and to inform Mrs. Dashwood and her guest, Miss 
Fleming, jof the ‘steps of which we have taken, and of what 
we have ascertained concerning the lost will. ‘Lhere is a pros- 
pect, too, that in or near Whitborne we may discov. r the person 
we seek.” 

Sergeant Flint assented, and they drove off once more. But 
the streets were cho-ed with the overgrown traffic of plethoric 
London, b ocks were frequent, and when the station was 
reached. it was found that the train had started ome minutes 
before, und, Sergeant Flint soon elicited from a railway police- 
man, that Superintendent Starkey and Miss Larpent had 
been among the passengers for Whitborne. 


(To be continued in our nest.) 





Ladies’ Feet in China. 


The operations necessary for distorting the feet generally 
commence between the »ges o six and nine, and the later it is 
deferred the greater is the pain inflicted on the gir. Long 
strips of native calico are bound round the foet, going from the 
heel over the instep and toes; they are then passed under the 
foot and round the heel, and are fixed very firmly. The opera- 
tion causes much pain, and takes a lung time (usually two or 
three years) before it is perfected, for the only agent employed 
is the long bandage of cloth; the feet remaining extreme y 
tender and useless for all practical purposes till the bones, &c., 
have become set in the new shape into which they-are forced. 
(t is said that after the lapse of a few years, 1f the operation bas 
beeh s.il ul, there is no pain, an: the foot becomes, in a man- 
ner, deadened, the effect of the bandaging being to check the 
circulation of the blood, and to prevent the farther growth and 
development of the foot. A medical observer tells us that 
**there is a class of women whose vocation it is to bandage the 
feet of children, and who do their work very ueatly; and, from 
what | have seen, the Chinese womev, who iu childbood have 
andergouve skilful treatment, do not suffer much pain, beyond 
the weakness of the foot, from the destruction of the symmetri- 
ca arch, and the iuconvepience of being unuble to walk when the 
foot is unbound and unsupported. if the feet have been care- 
lessly bound in infancy, he aucle of the woman is generally 
tender, and much walking will cause the foot to swell and be 
very painful.” 

Without going too deeply into surgical’minutia, the following 
seems to be the consequence of the compression of the foot; the 
instep is bent on itse f, the heel-bone is thrown out of its hori- 
zontal position, and what ought to be the posterior surface is 
brought totheground. The ankle is thus forced upward, and 
the great toe is the only one that remains, the four smaller ones 
becoming, in course of tim , mere useless pieces 0’ skin. The 
foot, too, becomes narrow, and tapers off to the end of the great 
toe; it is placed in ashort, narrow shoe, which is pointed at the 
toe, and very commonly the beel is elevated by means of a block 
of wood, the consequence being that the woman seems to be 
standing, as it were, on tip- oe, or to be more precise, on the 
tipof her gre t toe The following paragraph will give a fair 
notion of the effect produced by the force of fashion on the 
Chiuawoman’s foot under varying conditions. When the process 
is begun at the properage and the bandaging is properly attend- 
ed to, the heel semetimes comes down to the ground, or rather to 








the level of the end of the large toe. The beel seems to elongate 
under the process of baudaging; but when the foot is large and 
almos full grown before the compression of it begins, the heel 
o ten ca not be broaght down to a level with the end ot the toe. 
Under these circumstances, a block of wood is put 1 the shoe | 
under the heel. So that the bottom of the block and the end ot 
the toe are nearly on the sane level when the individeal is 
standing. We would here add that the fashionable shoe which 
the Chinese lady we»rs is not much more than three inches long. 
an that strips of cloth are wound round part of the foot and 
the lower leg.—Ali tue Year Round. 








R«.icion anp Sc ence.—-To uphold the canse of revealed 





religion and vindicate the Bible in its integrity, is the 
tirat duty of the believer. His creed is, that all Scripture 
is by inspiration—the true and lovely oracles of the living 
God He therefore ough not to sbrin< from the ex- 
amination of these tests of the authenticity of Holy Writ, 
whenever they present tl lves for consideration. Some of 
these sacred records are capable of being confirmed by the es- 
tablished facts of physical science ; and if proved to truly rep- 
resent the events they purport to describe, they are calculated 
in the highest degree to strengthen the doubttal and may even 
challenge the assent of the skeptic to their supernatural arjgin 
Sach are the records of the creation of the world at large, and 
of Adam in particalar, with tue genealogy of bis an ediluvian 








the route by whistling the most lagubrioa air iu his collection. 
He became active again, if not confident, when they reached the 
somewhat uninviting nook where Justice keeps her stannchest 


‘descendants, which are the subjects of the early chapters of 
Genesis, and which cou!d not have been communicated to the 
historian, at the time they were written, by mere human testi- 

















mony or research.— (Church and State. 











(Temp'e Bar.) 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


BY DE BODICHON.* 

History has not represented the first Napoleon as he 
was in reality. Poets, private secretaries, courtiers, 
enthusiasts, enemies and clamorers, have drawn the 
portrait. We propose to examine his character from 
the point of view of physiologist and positivist. 

Napoleon was neither dark nor fair. He had dark 
chestnut hair, eyes gray, complexion of a pale brown 
without any red in it, and a smooth skin. The brain 
was large; the skull belonged to the largest develope- 
ment ever known. His circulation was slow, the pulse 
counting forty beats a minute; he perspired little, 
and was insensible alike to heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst ; his chest was prominent, and his limbs well 
proportioned; his height was five feet two inches. Of 
a lymphatic temperament he could support alike ex- 
cess of physical and intellectual exertion. It was a 
constitution of granite. Warm baths, coffee, and 
strong wines restored his circulation. His intellect 
was vast and many sided, applying itself to details 
and generalization; made up of prodigious memory, 
that rapidly took account of place, number and cause, 
and the bearings of things, a genius, in fine, eminent- 
ly practical and positivist. Dissimulation, an extra- 
ordinary power of generalization and a sluggish tem- 
perament, made up this wonderful man; these qualities 
are the sources of his greatness. 

He was a fatalist. Events are brought about by a 
power superior to human will, he said There is neith- 
er good nor bad in the world. The morality of an 
action is to be judged by its expediency. Religions 
are human institutions, serving as a sort of vaccine to 
protect us against lower superstitions, to be defended, 
not in the interest of society, but in the interest of the 
priests. 

Such was his creed, and he naturally hated those 
who possessed a higher one. Consul, emperor, prison- 
er and exile, ie hated philosophy and philosophers 
from first to last, and accused them of the misfortunes 
he had himself brought upon France—the failure of 
the Russian expedition, the sore discontent of thé 
nation, and so on. ‘ They believe neither in myself, 
nor in priests,” he said, these metaphysicians, speaking 
of b. Constant, L. Chenier, Guignene, and others, 
who showed hostility to the Concordat, “ and are good 
for nothing but to be thrown into a pond. Je les huie 
comme une vermine sur mes habits.” It was natural 
that being, as he eminently was, a mystifier of the 
people, dazzling them with charlatanry and words, 
he should fear and hate the spirit of inquiry and inde- 
pendence. Thus, Tacitus was a mere writer of ro- 
manee. Gibbon a brawler, because these two writers 
exposed the crimes of the Roman emperors. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Necker, de Stael, J. B. Say, Gall, Montlo- 
sier, Raynonard, Lemercier, were all equally hate- 
ful to him; as were all writers ancient and modern 
who dared to think for themselves. For the exalta- 
tion of Cxesarism, he wanted the Roman history to be 
written over again, and maintained a host of litterateurs 
for that purpose; Barere, Madame de Genlis, Fieree, 
Montgaillaid, Foulanes, Lacepedes, etc. Authors who 
ventured upon criticism were either exiled or thrown 
into prison. Foreign books and journals were prohib- 
ited; and quite logically. Free thought treads down 
structure of falsehood and mystification called Bona- 
partism. 

By the multitude in France, Napoleon was long 
considered the defender of the principles of 1789, and he 
used to say at St. Helena that he had imbued foreign 
nations with the revolutionary spirit; but after the 
18th Brumaire his cause was entirely personal. What, 
indeed, are revolutionary principles ? ‘They are liberty, 
equality, sovereignty of the people, republican institu- 
tions, a nation governing itself, a free church, religion, 
toleration, international feeling, the democracy protec- 
ted against the aristocracy, the people protected 
against the ruler. Let us consider the cause of Bona- 
parte. As soon as he had seized the reins of power 
he confiscated journals, destroyed republican {institu- 
tions after every victory, created a legislative body 
that was a mere puppet in his own hands, turned the 
assembly into a machine, the army into a body of 
irresponsible functionaries; he established a State re- 
ligion, restored a kind of feudalism, created entailed 
estates and titles of nobility, which were distributed 
to renegades of the revolution like himself; the people 
were deprived of all right of judgment upon public 
affairs; the sovereign was placed above the nation: a 
legion of parasites was there; public education was 
constructed solely with a view toward forwarding the 
Napoleonic idea; taxation that weighed upon the rich 
was abolished, and that affecting the poor restored. 

He spoke of the divine right that Providence had ac- 
corded to him, and became, in fact, an Oriental, de- 
lighting in ‘pompous titles—-lacqueys were glorified 

*T .s tranra ation is written and pub!i hed by the auther’s 
sauciion, and is + xtracte! from a large work called «* De ’ Hu- 
miniie.”’ lt was written more than twenty years ago, and the 
types were set in Algiers, but were broken up by the police of 
the Second Empire. 















































THE ALBION. 














under the names of princes, marshals of the empire, 
chamberlains—most of them being adventurers without 
any political or religious convictions. The re-establish- 
ment of a court has been a scourge for France ; a court 
with us Frenchmen is the ruin of morals. Before the 
18th Brumaire France was surrounded by republics— 
Batavian, Helvetian, Roman, Cisalpine, Ligurian, All 
were destroyed by him. After his marriage with Maria 
Louisa he was heard to talk more than once of “ mon 
oncte, Louis the Sixteenth.” Napoleon, by persuading 
the French nation that he was the bulwark of the revo- 
lutionary ideas of 1789, shows an extraordinary apti- 
tude of mystificasion, outdoing in this respect all the 
miracle workers that ever lived. He drove France for 
sixteen years as a shepherd his sheep ; and the moral 
standard of the nation sank by many degrees. Servile 
manners, the destruvtion of independent charaeter, the 
prestige of a spurious glory, the desire of places and 
decorations, the immorality, the military coarseness, 
the international hate, thereby engendered, still brand 
France with the mark of moral inferiority. She pos- 
sessed during that epoch but one heroic quality—that of 
courage on the battle-field. “ Destroy,” he said to his 
soldiers; tuez et ullez vous fire tuer; ? Empereur vous 
regarde.” ‘To the magistrates he said, “ Judge and con- 
demn that innocent person ; /Empereur vous regarde.” 
To the priests, “ Pricz pour l’Empereur.” To the idle, 
“ Songez al’ Empereur.” To the industrious, “ Travail- 
lez pour lEmpereur.” Every Frenchman belonged 
more absolutely to the Emperor thon a dog to his master, 
because the subjection of the Frenchman was voluntary. 
The words “the Emperor ig satisfied,” produced new 
acts of devotion. Nothing like it was ever seen ina 
civilized society. In sacrificing 2,500,000 Frenchmen, 
the flower of the nation, he left the continuation of the 
race to the fecble, the deformed, the unhealthy ; and 
naturally it followed that the physical condition of 
French subjects from 1804 to 1816, was below that of 
any previous or following epoch. A nation is regenera- 
ted by liberty, morality, peace, labor, economy, free 
thought : and Napoleon was the enemy of all these. 

He loved noise, movemeat, martial life, drums, 
trumpets, and the destruction of life upon a large seule. 
Though circumspect in no small degree, he revealed 
this by one of his dispatches : “ Sur une espace de lieue 
earree 9,000 a 10,000 cadavres, et 4,000 a 5,000 chevaux 
tues : tout cela avait plus de relief sur un fonds de 
neige.” The East was the land of his dreams. There 
life is nothing; there, to use his own language, “ on 
peut travailler au grand” 

Egotism, jealousy, acquisitiveness, a passion for mys- 
tifying others, aud falschuod, were strongly marked char- 
acteristics. He was also a reviler; he insulted all whom 
he feared or hated. Thus, this old friend of Robes- 
pierre, this whilom Jacobin and terrvrist, designated 
the sincere Republicans as “ chiens enrages” and bri- 
gands; he called the King uf Prussia the most complete 
fuol of all the kings on earth; Pitt an enemy of the 
human race; the S,anish Bourbons a troop of sheep ; 
Broz lie, Bishop of Ghent, a reptile ; theSemigrants who 
were faithful to the monarchy, and the priests who dis- 
approved of the Concordat, ‘scum of the earth.” He 
calumniated the Due d’Enghien, by pretending that he 
had proffered him his services. He accused Grouchy of 
the defeat at Waterloo; Bernadotte of not having come 
to his aid on the field of Eylau. He showed himself a 
true Corsican to the last. It was a boast of his that he 
had never committed any crimes privat:ly. This was 
alie. His Corsican enemies, Arene and Cerrachi, fell 
into a trap of his setting and lost their lives. Pichegru 
was strangled by his order; several former Jacobins 
were summoned before a council of war, and by his 
private command ec ndemned to death. The assassina- 
tion of the Due d’Enghien made a noise in the world be- 
cause he was a Bourbon. History wiil some day relate 
many analogous cases, hitherto left in obscurity. Nero 
and Torquemada destroyed fewer lives throughout their 
entire career, than did Bonaparte during a single month 
of his reign. I believe that from 1804 to 1815 his vie- 
tims (including Frenchmen and others) numbered not 
less than six millions cf men. It would be important 
to know how many deserters were shot. Each principal 
town of the several departments had its place aux fusil- 
dades and many towns of the second rank also. Proba- 
bly several thousands of French subjects were shot be- 
fore counsels of war for mere desertion. 

France had never seen such an enemy. If she per- 
ishes, it will be by the application of the Napoleonic idea ; 
that is to say, by falsehood, audacity, despotism, cun- 
ning, hypeerisy, war, luxury, corruption. The eulo- 
gists of this man have been visionaries, unscru- 
pulous worshippers of brute force, soldiers, priests, the 
ignorant and the servile ; in fine. all who venerate the 
devil more than God, and who are incapable of resign- 
ing themscives for the good of humanity to the incon- 
veniences of entire liberty. He has been popular in 
France because the French are imaginative, and have 
believed hitherto that their Emperor defended France 
and the republic against all Europe. Writers and 
artists have encouraged this notion. In exalting and 
poctisant the Emperor they have sold their works and 
attained a success. Next to the history of religion, the 
history of war has most attraction for the popular mind, 


and the apologists of Napoleon have followed the example 
of religious writers and artists, who repcat the lives of 
saints and martyrs in poetry, painting and sculpture. 

To sum up the characteristics of Napoleon, he poses- 
sed one of the vastest intellects ever known, owing such 
superiority to his utter insensibility to impressions, his 
sluggi~h temperament, his wonderful faculty of combina- 
tion and reasoning ; war was to him a pastime : polities a 
personal affair only ; he possessed neither religious, 
moral nor political beliefs ; he held the human race in 
profound contempt, and was the greatest egotist ever 
known ; a man of prodigious aptitude for knavery and 
myst fication, and for administrative power; an in- 
telleeiual giant, who caused the retrogression of France 
and of all Europe, and who possessed one of the worst 
hearts that the history of the human race has disclosed. 
All lovers of progress ought to make a pilgrimage to 
Waterloo once in their lives ; not to exult over the de 
struction of a French army, but to contemplate the spot 
where this great enemy of the human race fell a victim 
to bis own excesses. 


{Avruor’s Notr, 1866.—I have never tried to paint this mono- 
graph ot Napoleon the First in France, though it was written 
many years ago. No consideration which does not recognize the 

rst Ewperor as a kind of a demigod is allowed to get into print. 
The po ers that be, permit.us to aiscuss God and the divinity of 
Christ, but not Napoleon th - First.] 


Kilts. 
Scotchmen have wisely taken advantage of the picturesque 
i cdents of their history, by adapting thew to o odern tastes 
and habits, smoothing away and obliterating the rou bness of 
savage life, and presenting to living generations the esthetic as- 
pect aloue of former days. Thns the : ilt is now adupted as if it 
bad always been the clothing of the Gael, and the her:Idic 
colors of the tartans are insisted upon as disti ctive heirlooms 
derived from ancient days. Yet ther~ can be but little doubt 
that the introduction of clearly mar ed differences in tartans, 
as belonging to claus, is of very recent date, and that the kilt in 
its present cluborate form is not he garment worn by the ances- 
tors of the Scotchmen of the present day. The earliest inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, as is nsual with savages, disregarded clothing 
altogether, and preferre: fighting or hunting uorest ained by 
any covering. Pelloutier relates an anecdote of one of the an- 
cient Kings, who, having been educated in more civilized lands, 
assumed the command ot is troops clad as a King should be. 
Seeing ove of his followers iving down on the snowy groun 
unprotected by covering of any sort, he asked him if he were 
not cold. The man said, ‘‘Is your face cold?" ‘No,” re lied 
the King. ‘** Neither do | feel cold,” returned the man, ‘for I 
am face all over.” The first coverings worn were, of course the 
siins of avimals; but later, when woolen cloths began to b 
made in Scotland, the people clothed themselves in party-col- 
ored blankets. These plaids among the Lowlanders were of 
serviceable and sober hues, but the less civilized Highlanders 
delighted in gorgeous and brilliant patterns, and indulge in all 
the ¢ lors they were able to produce from herbs or blood and 
time. The checkered pattern was universal, but there are no 
ecords to prove that any particular pat ern was adopted as the 
livery ofany clan or family. It is the fashion new to insist that 
the ob.ect of selecting these colors was to assume the tint of the 
heather, forest, grass or shingle which covered the earth in each 
district, so thata Highlander should not be distinguished from 
the ground he -tood upon. It is re'ated that « hen a Southerner, 
who walked over the verdant braes along the Spey, asked the 
Du e of Gordon where his followers were t at the chief gave 
a whistle, an! up sprun’ a score of Gordons in their green an 
yellow tartans, who had beea taken by the stranger for 80 many 
furze bushes. As the necessity of keeping the blanket or plaid 
ow the person became more common, cords, straps, and buckles 
were used to secure it, und after a while the upper portion as- 
sumed the shape of a coat, while the lower hung loosely down 
to the «nee a girdle or belt being worn round the waist. But 
it was left to an army tailor who accompanied Gen. Wade to 
Scotl.nd, to strike out the happy thonght of severing the jacket 
from the philabeg and cf plaiting the latter in innumerable folds, 
which gave it Loth weight and beanty. Such was the origin uf 
the kilt as it is now worp.—Pall Mall Gazette. 








How Good Butter is Made. 





The Boston Journal of Chemistry says: “ The mar’ et is 
abundantly supplied with peor butter but of finer qualities the 
supply is very limited. It is a matter of wonder that dairy 
farmers do not regard their interests more wisely in manufac- 
turing this wore important farm product. Jt requires but a very 
little wore skill and care to send to market butter which finds a 
ready sale at high prices, than to send that which nobody wants, 
and which, if sold, goes at a low price. It is impossible for any 
butter producer to be in the slightest degree independent and 
above board, who is contented to make an article of second or 
third quality. Ifa dairyman in Vermont, New Hampshire, or 
any other State wishes to couduct his business successfully, let 
bim come to the city and ascertain the character of the prodnet, 
which every dealer is anxious to procure an! for »hich he is 
willing to pay high prices in ready mon y. Many farmers at a 
distance from the city don t really now what perfect butter is, 
having never seen the article. Finding as we doa ready sale for 
our milk almost at ovr own door, we have not, to much extent, 

urned it into butter ; ther. fore our supplies come from those 
who raise milk under different circumstances. So difficult is it 
to procure perfect butter in the market, that fre ;nently we have 
waited a week before any could be found; when found, the 
pric is about double tat for which ordinary qualities are cold, 
snd the price i. cheerfull paid. How to ma-e good butter can 
he easily nnderstood. Good butter cows are necessary, a d also 
care and perfect cleanliness in mil ing, straining, and setting 
the m lk. Without cool, airy, sweet rooms, specially designed 
for dairy purposes, it is impossible to make perfect butter. It 
cannot be produced in ordinary farm-houses with ordinary con- 


DEATH IN LIFE. 


—_— 


PART I. 


Tue soft September sunlight fell with a mellow 
evening radiance, upon the gray walls and broad ter- 
races of Hautlieu. The old chateau itself was sombre 
and frowning as a prison, but its parks and terraces 
were very lovely in the fair light of evening. The 
brilliant flowers glowed in their marble vases, the foun- 
tains tinkled musically in their wide basins, the 
shadows of the great oaks lengthened and deepened on 
the emerald grass. : 

It was the sweetest, idlest, dreamiest of weather; 
and the great chateau seemed to have “fallen asleep 
in the noontide of splendor,” and to be slumbering 
still, so profound was the quiet that reigned within 
and around its walls. j : 

But one living figure appeared amidst this lovely 
scene. Up and down the terrace glided a lady, pass- 
ing through shadow and sunlight with bowed head, 
and listlessly clasped hands. Her rich dress of pearl- 
gray silk, with gay trimming of scarlet velvet, swept 
in a gorgeous train over the grass. Rare, filmy lace 
covered her white neck and arms; and the sunlight 
that fell upon her, lingered, quivering and glowing, 
in the hearts of the blood-red rubies that hung in her 
ears, fastened the lace on her bosom, and encircled 
her slender throat and rounded arms. ‘These were the 
“‘Hautlieu rubies”—priceless, peerless; drops of rest- 
less, undying flame; and their wearer was the young 
Marchioness d’Hautlieu. The “Child Marchioness, 
they called her at Court, whither she had gone not 
six months before, just from: her convent school, glow- 
ing with the roses of youth, health and high spirits, 
radiantly beautiful—a young girl of sixteen, and the 
bride of a man sixty years. r 

She was the only child of a gentlemen who had dis- 
sipated an immense fortune, by a series of wild extra- 
vagances, and had died, leaving his widow and daugh- 
ter in utter destitution. 

Madame de Beranger, a gentle, timid, woman, bow- 
ed down with grief and despair, saw no refuge but the 
convent-walls for herself and her child; and it was 
with untold emotions of gratitude and joy, that she 
listened to proposals made to her by the Marquis 
@’Hautlieu, a powerful and wealthy friend of her hus- 
band. 

These proposals were for the hand of her young 
daughter, not yet fourteen, but already renowned for 
ang ee her intelligence, and her sparkling viva- 
city. Madamoiselle de Beranger was placed in a con- 
vent by the Marquis, for the completion of her educa- 
tion; and her mother, meanwhile, lived in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury, the wealth and respectful affec- 
tion of the Marquis could supply. To the young Vivi- 
enne he was kind and gentle as a father; to Madame 
de Beranger as thoughtful ‘and devoted as a brother. 
So the child was very happy when, after two years in 
the convent, she came to Court with her gray-haired 
husband—as happy-as a bird set free; and the stately 
gardens of the palace echoed, with lier clear laughter 
and singing and the sound of her flying footsteps. 

She.set all decorum at defiance; she shocked the 
grave mistress of ceremonies into speechless despair; 
and the decorous Court-bred beauties pursed up their 
rosy lips, and looked, unutterable scorn and wonder. 
But the gay cavaliers raved about her sparkling hazel 
eyes, her bronze-brown waving hair, that almost 
swept the ground, when in some wild, childish race or 
game she had shaken it from its fastening, and it fell 
glittering around her; about her cheek, with its soft, 
peachy bloom, her little lovely figure, her tiny foot, 
and her wonderful white hand. Even the King smiled 
at her wildest pranks, and gazed admiringly into the 
beautiful, bewitching face, that with such demurely 
smiling lips and dancing eyes, craved pardon for some 
breach of Court-etiquette. 

“There is nothing one could not forgive, madame, 
to such loveliness as yours,” said the King, with a 
gracious inclination—and the little Marchioness swept 
a laughing curtsey, and glanced around with saucy 
triumph in her bright eyes. 

This was iuthe old, old time, when the French mon- 
arch was a grand, stately, wicked old man; when the 
French Court was brilliant as it was corrupt, and 
when there was scarcely one, amongst the beautiful 
and witty ladies of the Court whose fame was spotless 
and pure. But the “Child Marchioness,” in spite of 
her gay coquetry, and her scores of admirers, passed 
unscathed through the ordeal of Court life. She 
laughed and flirted her fan, and tossed her ‘pretty 
head as she listened to the flattery and compliments 
of her admirers; but there was a point, at which the 
young girl would grow suddenly cold and stern, when 
her eyes would flash angrily, and her lip curl with 
scorn, as she uttered a few vividly indignant words, 
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and swept away, leaving the man who had dared of- 
fin] her, humbled and bewildered by her rebuke. 
‘Then she would fly to the side of her husband, and 
press her rosy lips to his withered hand and look up 
smilingly into his eyes, as a child looks into a father’s 
face, She sincerely loved the old man, and he loved 


jand trusted her, until the sad day that Leon de Saint 
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Evremonde came to Court, with his rare, brilliant, 
deep-blue eyes, and his long, fair hair, his grace, his 
courtesy, and bravery. 

He was a cousin of the Marquis, and, therefore, en- 
titled to pay greater attention to the young Mar- 
chioness than any other gentleman at Court ; but to 





the surprise of every one, after the first few weeks of 
pleasant, friendly intercourse with his beautiful kins- 
woman, St. Evremonde appeared carefully to shun 
her; and, when they met unavoidably, a visible cool- 
ness and restraint marked their manner toward_each 


other. 


The whole Court wondered, for no one had ever be- 
fore failed to admire the young Marchioness d’Haut- 
lieu, and St. Evremonde, though only a lieutenant in 
the King’s Guards, and totally without fortune, was 
That these 
two charming young persons should appear to select 
each other for special avoidance and dislike, excited 
the surprise of all, and the suspicion of the old Mar- 
With the keen eye of jealousy he noted every 
action and word of St. Evremonde, every movement 
Why should Leon stand aloof 
with eyes bent on the ground, when other gentlemen 
crowded around Vivienne with smiling homage ? He 
could talk and smile gaily enough with every other 
What was it 
that deepened the color in the cheeks of both, and 
made their hands tremble as they were forced to touch 
Only a madly 
jealous man could have seen these things ; but the 
That his 
wife had been pure and lovely, and loving as an an- 
gel hitherto ; that St. Evremonde was like Bayard, a 
chevalier “ without fear and without reproach,” form- 
ed no bar to his suspicions and his rage. True, nothing 
had occurred, which he could possibly wrest into a 
cause of quarrel with his cousin ; ard no one but him- 
self dared to entertain, a thought against the fair and 


eminently accomplished and fascinating. 


quis. 
and glance of his wife. 
lady in the Court—why not with her? 


for an instant, in some stately dance ? 


Marquis did see, or imagined he saw them. 


spotless character of his wife. So much the deeper 


and subtler must his revenge be ; and, for his own 


sake, no one else must suspect the truth. 


Without a word of explanation, he suddenly order- 
ed his wife to make preparations for leaving Paris, 


and taking up her residence at Hautlieu. 


Vivienne was surprised and distressed by the com- 
She pouted a little, and entreated like a child 
Briefly and sternly, the Marquis re- 


mand. 
for a short delay. 
fused to grant an hour’s respite. 


Surprised by his harsh tone, she looked up into his 


face, and her eyes filled with tears. 


* Pardon me, my lord ; I could not mean to offend 
you, who are always so kind, so good,” she murmured, 


“T will cheerfully go with you anywhere.” 
And she bent down with the old sweet caress, ta 


king his hand in both hers, and pressing soft kisses 
upon it. But he shook off her light touch, and push- 
ing her fiercely and roughly from him, he left the 


room. 
Vivienne was utterly confounded by his conduct 


For a moment she stood bewildered ; then she threw 
herself weeping on a couch, and was only roused by 
the sound of her mother’s voice, asking permission to 
Vivienne’s first impulse was to 
spring up and run to sob out her grief upon her 


enter the room. 


mother’s shoulder ; but then came the quick thought 
“ He is my husband, 
even to my mother.” 


So, with a hasty hand, she dropped the heavy eur- 
tains over the windows, wiped away her tears, and, as 
she bade her mother enter, she quickly loosened her 
long hair, and showered it about her face, hiding com- 
Madame de 
eranger did not discover in the dim light, anything 


letely her flushed, tear-stained cheeks. 


unusual in her daughter’s appearance ; and she begat 


immediately and eagerly to speak of the pleasure, she 
anticipated in the quiet residence at Hautlieu with her 
child. She, too, had been requested by the Marquis, 
but with great ceremony and deference, to prepare for 


the journey ; and she hastened with delight to obey. 


There was no time for farewells. The Marquis 
went alone to the palace in the evening, and announc- 


ed their intended departure. 
There were many regrets expressed. The King him 


self was graciously pleased to lament that the Court 
was about to lose one of its brightest ornaments, and 
the courtiers murmured their participation in his Ma- 
aes sentiments. Only Leon was silent ; and the 
Marquis fixed his piercing eyes upon him, saw that 


his face was white as marble, and his lips close-set an 
ashy pale. 


Still more profoundly convinced of the truth of his 


I have no right to speak of this, 








‘that a deep flush came hotly to her cheeks for an in- 
stant ; the next moment she sank back in the carriage 
with a sigh; and soon many miles lay between the 
travelers and the gates of Paris. 

The life at Hautlieu was pleasant irtdeed, to Ma- 
dame de Beranger. She was fast becoming a feeble in- 
valid; and once established in a large, sunny chamber 
in the chateau, she rarely left it, save for a slow walk, 
up the terrace with the aid of her daughter’s arm. 
Vivienne devoted herself to her mother. She read, 


le 


ke 


kind a protector, so noble a husband, to the ¢ 
whom she felt that she must soon leave. 


become one long torture ; that day and night she felt 


beyond whose walls she was not permitted to stir 


were met with cold contemptuous sneers, or steri 
commands of silence. 


watched. 


who as heartily hated her. 
Duroe, the secretary of the Marquis, at whose expense 


chioness. 
Now she was conscious that 
watch her. 


this man was set t 


gleam out as he bowed obsequiously, and glided t« 
a seat in a distant corner of the room. 


near her as etiquette would permit. Even now, o1 


terrace beneath the windows of her own apartments 


other lurking place. 
Ah, unhappy lady! 

with bright roses; her eyes sparkled no more; her ste] 

had lost its airy buoyancy: her voice its joyous ring 


walked with bowed head in the dying sunlight, anc 


fair bosom. 


had told her to prepare for. Guests were not unfre 
quent at the chateau; and the Marquis entertainec 


’ 


and dignity. 
heart, and to no one on earth would she reveal it. 
While she paused beside a vase of glowing geran 
iums, and mechanically gathered one of the blossoms 
her husband’s voice startled her. Never had it sound 


n} ed so harsh and cold. 


saloon. Will you go and receive him? 

A faint color came into her cheek—a color so faint 
that it might have been a reflection from the rosy sun 
set clouds; and into her eyes flashed a strange bright 
ness, while the hand that she laid upon his ceremon 
iously proffered arm trembled with repressed emotion 


grand saloon. 


a tall, fair man, with cold, steel-gray eyes, and glitter 
ing white teeth. 

1) husband, who said, in measured, distinct tenes, “* Mad 
ame, this is my cousin my nearest kinsman—Mon 





wife ; and, at midnight, they set forth on their jour-| lieve you met in Paris.” 


ney, with flaring torches and numerous outriders. As; 
the cumbersome coach rolled through the city-gates, a brother of the noble young Leon—Philip, who was 
man muffled in a cloak, started from the shadow of an the coldest, most cruel, most remorseless man in France. 
His face was in- She shrank back, shuddering, from his extended hand; 


arch, and stood for a moment near. 


Ah! she knew now who it was. 


Philip the half 


visible ; but something in his figure and carriage re- but in a moment recovering herself, she advanced 


called St. Evremonde to “the mind of the Marquis. 
Vivienne had been leaning forward, gazing from the 


window. 


and sang and talked to her, or she sat quietly embroi- 
dering by her side, and listened with ready smiles to 
Madame de Beranger’s praises of her exemplary son-in- 
law, and her thankfulness that heaven had given so 
wghter 


And Vivienne listened, and kept steady silence 
about the awful change which had befallen her hus- 
band. She would not disturb the tranquil happiness 
of her mother’s life, by the knowledge that her life had 


herself watched with suspicion, and hated by her hus- 
band; that no words of kindness; nothing beyond the 
barest, coldest courtesies of life, were ever addressed 
to her by the Marquis; that the chateau was a prison, 


without an atteudant, whom she knew was a paid spy; 
and that her tears, her prayers for an explanation, and 
her entreaties for the pardon of her unknown offence, 


It was horrible, this consciousness of being forever 
She had discovered that when the Marquis 
himself was not with her, she was under the surveil- 
lance of a person whom she specially disliked, and 
This person was Monsieur 


Vivienne had once indulged in some childish merri- 


ment, and who, in spite of her sincere apology, had 
always secretly hated, while openly flattering, the Mar- 


Into whatever room or saloon of the cha- 
teau she might enter, save her own private apart- 
ments, she was almost sure to see a figure stealing 
noiselessly as a shadow between her and the sunlight; 
and the white face and black eyes of Duroe would 

When she walked in the grounds, Duroc glided as 


this sweet September evening, as she sauntered on the 


she was not sure that the evil eyes of Duroe were not 
fastened upon her from some secret turret window; or 


. 
Her cheek no longer glowed 


Sad, pallid, yet lovely as a dream of heaven still, she 
the “ Hautlieu rubies” lay like drops of blood on her 
She was walking there, waiting till she should be 


summoned to meet her husband and a guest, whom he 


them with great magnificence, his lovely young wife 
always presiding at the entertainment with quiet grace 
No one guessed the deep sadness of het 


“Madame,” he said, “Monsieur de St. Evremonde 
has arrived, and is waiting for you in the grand 


The Marquis said not a word, but led her into the 
There, by a distant window, stood a 
gentleman who advanced to meet them, bowing low— 


Vivienne turned with a bewildered look toward her 


ul l :Sieur Philip de Sainte Evremonde, the elder brother 
suspicions, the Marquis returned to his fair young,of Monsieur Leon de Sainte Evremonde, whom I be- 


|comed my brother,” said Saint Evremonde, in a soft, 
\languid tone, gazing at her with his cruel eyes slightly 
\closed, yet expressing an amount of half-insolent ad- 
miration, that brought the quick Beranger blood hot- 
ly to her cheek. “Ah! I am very unhappy in not 
having met my fair kinswomen before. May I hope 
my last negligence, will be effaced from memory by 
the devotion I shall manifest in future ?” 
Vivienne met that evil, half-sneering, half-admiring 
glance, with the cold, steady glitter of her scornful 
eyes; and she answered with increasing hauteur, 
“You may be sure that your negligence has not of- 
fended me, and that you need make no atonement.” 
Philip bowed as if her haughtiness had been the bland- 
est, warmest welcome, and said in the same silky tones, 
“Such graciousness, my lady, is beyond my desert. I 
may hope, then, in time to hold as high a place in your 
esteem, as that occupied by my fortunate brother ?” 
Vivienne’s rapid glance had flown, for one instant; 
from the fair, cruel face before her to that of her hus- 
band, who stood: silent and motionless beside her, his 
thin lips wreathed with a cynical, malicious smile. 

Good heavens! could he se and endure the insolent 
gaze with which Saint Evremonde’s cruel eyes were 
fastened on his wife’s face ? Could he hear the taunt- 
ing accent with which the young man spoke, the evident 
meaning with which he uttered his brother’s name? 
Ah, six months ago, how his eyes would have flashed, 
and his sword sprung from its sheath, to punish such 
insolence! Whatdidit mean? Was he mad? Had he 
no sense of honor or of pity left? That sneering smile, 
those mocking eyes, told the young wife that her hus- 
band was no longer her pretector ; nay, that he was her 
bitter enemy, and looked on with pleasure while her 
cheek burned, and her eyes flashed with insulted dig- 
nity. She was alone, with those two cruelly smiling faces 
bent toward hers, and Leon’s name throbbing in her 
heart. Leon, who was so noble, so pure! How dared 
that bad man even utter his name ? 

A thousand tumultuous thoughts had rushed thus 
through the mind of the Marchioness, in the fleeting mo- 
ment during which she had paused after Saint Evre- 
mond’s question ; but last, fud strongest of all, came the 
conviction that she was to battle alone with these two 
men, who seemed trying to look into her very heart, and 
to find the means by which the deadliest torture could 
be inflicted upon her. And then a sudden resolve 
nerved her frame and glistened in her cyea. 

Her beautiful face changed, and brightened and soft- 
ened. A smile parted her lips; her figure lost its air 
of haughty dignity ; and with her old careless grace she 
swept a laughing curtsey, and answered lightly, “ You 
do me too much honor. You may have in my esteem 
any place that you can win.” 

Then, with the same air of ease and gaiety, she went 
on toask him questions about the Court he had just leit, 
and her numerous friends there, including his brother 
as one of these ; and hearing, with apparently merely a 
polite interest, that Leon had that week left Paris, bav- 
ing been appointed captain in a regiment going to the 
seat of war. 

She listened and asked careless questions, and passed 
on to other things. They need not know—she scarcely 
dared acknowledge to herself—the deep interest she felt 
in hearing anything concerning the young soldier. 

“And yet,” she reasoned, “ I am surely not wrong in 
wishing all good for my husband’s kinsman ; it is but 
Christian charity. It can be nothing else ; for Leon dis- 
liked and shunned me, I know not why, I did not think 
at first that he hated me.” 

She thought of those sweet, happy days, the fairest in 
her life, when Leon first came to Paris, and they strayed 
together through the enchanted gardens of the palace— 
she thinking, poor child! that she had found a friend 
and brother in her young cousin, and learning to love 
and trust him with all her innocent heart. Then he had 
changed suddenly, and grown coid and distant; and 
there were no more walks in the gay gardens, no more 
quiet talks ; and she had not won him back, though she 
had tried her sweetest arts; and since then, life had 
seemed very dull and cold, “ because she had lost her 
friend.” 

She was thinking of this in a pause of her conversa- 
tion with Philip—thinking very sadly ; and she was 
glad that the little sigh that stirred her bosom was not 
heard, because the Marquis was then speaking to his 
guest, and summoning a servant to conduct Saint Evre- 
monde to his apartment. 

A little silence followed the departure of Saint Evre- 
monde, which was broken by the Marchionesss, who had 
been gazing abstractedly from the window, watchiog the 
last gleams of rosy light fade from the clouds. 

“My lord,” she asked, “ will your cousin’s stay with 
us be a long one ?” 

“ A very long one, probably, madame,” answered the 
— coldly. ‘Are you not pleased to have him 

ere >” 

“OF course, my lord; it is my duty to be pleased 
with whatever pleases you,” was Vivienne’s quiet an 
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laid her cold palm in his, and with a dignity that was|swer. 

almost hauteur, pronounced a few formal words of wel- 

Perhaps tLe red glare of the torches fell just come. 

then upon her face; but it seemed to her husband “Your ladyship, I fear, would rather have wel. 
j 


“Your duty? Yes, my lady; but you have been 
known to fail in your duty,” said the Marquis, in a tone 


joe suppressed anger. ‘ Do you think I am blind?” he 
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continued, in a lower, yet infinitely more terrible tone.| joining the chateau, They set out, Duroc, the Seecre- 
“T know that you gave a cold and haughty greeting to|tary, accompanying them, and carrying two tall wax 
my cousin ; that you expected to see another in his| candles to light the way. 


“ My lady, will you not go with us?” inquired the 
‘ Marquisof his wife, in a tone which was a command : 
Yes; you/and Vivienne followed, trembling with a strange, vague 


place ; that you asked eager questions about the other, 
and became suddenly gracious and smiling, that you 
might hide the interest you feel in him. 
dared speak of him in my presence—of him, the traitor! | terror. 
And you—can you deny that you love him ; that——” 


« My lord! 


almost savage grasp, upon her white arm. 


ful and stormy. 


“ You area good actress!” he said witha sneer. “TI 


am speaking to one who dared forget that she was my 
wife. I watched you and your ‘lover, when you little 
dreamed that I did so, I saw your heart won from me 
by that fair-haired, treacherous boy ; 1 was not deceived 


by your sudden pretended coldness and avoidance of 


each other. Oh! you need never hope to deceive me, 
nor to escape my revenge.” 

“My lord!—oh, my husband! You have deceived 
yourself!” she cried, with a sudden change of voice and 
expression. Her eyes filled with tears, and her white 
hands went out toward him with a tender, appealing 
gesture ; and, in the fading light, he saw her sweet face 
turned toward him with a look of supplication and sor- 
rowlul love. ‘My lord. oh, believe me, I am innocent 
of all that you accuse me of! I have loved no one bet- 
ter than you; I have pretended nothing. Oh, my hus- 
band, love me again, | beseech you!” 

“And be again deceived?” sneered the Marquis. 
* No! Leon Evremonde loved you, and loves you still. 
I am not duped now by your show of affection for me 


Spare yourself all this trouble, and remember that my 


revenge will come. You cannot escape me.” 


He was gone from the room, leaving her there, white 
and trembling, clinging to the stone frame of the win- 


You are speaking to your wife !” cried 
Vivienne, throwing off the hand he had laid with an 
She con- 
fronted him with proud, steady eyes, that did not fall 
before his, and with a brow as calm as his was wrath- 


which stretched away, black and chill, in the distance ; 
past suites of unused and closed apartments—on, on 
down the echoing passages, where the sweep of Vivi- 
enne’s silk dress on the stone floor startled her with irs 
ghostly sound; where the flickering candles seemed to 
burn dimly, and the arched walls to be pressing closer 
to her at every step. Then came a narrow stairway, a 
heavy oaken-door, which opened with grating hinges, 
and the chapel was reached. It was low-arched, and dark 
and silent; and in the picture they had come to see, the 
uncertain, wavering light showed them only the white, 
ago ized, yet triumphant face of a dying saint—a young 
and lovely woman tortured to death by a mocking, 
reviling, heathen mob. 

They turned away from the picture ; and the Marquis, 
beckoning them to follow, led the way to a door opposite 
the one they had entered. 

Vivienne hesitated, and ventured to observe, ‘ My 
lord, you forget, perhaps, that this door leads to the 
vaults of the chapel.” 

“T forget nothing, my lady. I desire you to follow 
me,” said his stern, pitiless tones; and Vivienne was 
foreed to obey. 

With limbs that almost refused to bear her, she follow- 
ed the three men into the dismal chamber the Marquis 
had opened. 


eating by a flightof stone steps with the vaults below 
the chapel, where lay the tranquil dust of all the proud 


dow for support, and vainly trying to shut out from her |hated and died in the great Chateau d’Hautzieu. 


mind the vision of that dark, threatening face, the 
sound of those low, terrible tones, ‘“ You cannot escape 
The words sounded on and on, and in her ears 


me!” 


like a death-bell. 


With flying steps she sought her mother’s room ; and 
as she gazed upon the face of her parent, who lay sleep- 
ing gently in the soft light of a swinging lamp, she 
vainly tried to persuade herself that this was a refuge 
Alas! she knew that if they were determined 
to destroy her, even here, in her mother’s presence, 
they would plunge the knife in her fluttering heart, and 
wat h her life-blood ebbing away with cold and cruel 


for her. 


eyes. 


closed behind her. For a moment she leaned against 
the cold, damp wall, faint with terro> and apprehension ; 
then the blood of the brave and gent!e Berangers ani- 
mated her with sudden courige, and she glanced fear- 
lessly and calmly from one to another, of the three meu 
who stood beside her. 

The burning dark eyes of the Marquis gleamed upon 
her from beneath their heavy eyebrows, as he stood 
haughtily erect with folded arms. . 

Saint Evremonde leaned with careless grace against a 
column that supported the arches of the roof, his fair, in- 


For this was the old, old times, when such hideous |8°!e"t face and half-closed eyes turned toward her with 


crimes were committed, and went unpunished. The an evil smile. 


dark old chateau had already witnessed many a deed as 


horrible as this, and there was no escape for her. 


Duroc had placed the lights within a niche in the 
wall, and stood now bending a little toward her, as a 


Sitting there beside her mother, with the lamplight beast of prey crouches before springing onits victim. His 
shining on her fair face and rich dress, with the Haut- |®¥¢* too, dark and baleful, were fixed upon her; and his 
lieu rubies glowing ou her bosom, her thoughts went right hand seomed to her to be stealing to his bosom, as 
back again to the palace-gardens—to Leon—and to those if seeking some deadly weapon. 


sweet daysof the past— so sweet, so sad, the days that : 
Through all her terror and despair there |revenge had arrived. 


are no more.” 


She felt that all was over; the hour of the Marquis’s 
There was no sign of pity or fal- 


thrilled one thought which was strangely sweet, though |tering in one of the cruel faces before her—no gleam of 
meant to be the keenest stab her cruel husband had in- |human feeling in the eyes, that fastened themselves upon 


flicted. 
still,” the Marquis had declared in his jealous madness 


“Leon Evremonde loved you, and loves you her face. 


She was beyond the aid of human help ; her wildest 


In her childlike innocence, she had failed to interpret shrieks could not penetrate the walls that shut out the 
aright the conduct of the young soldier ; but now she chapel from the chateau; and her tears and prayers 
unlerstood it; now she knew why he had seemed to could avail nothing with these three unserupulous, cruel 


change ; why his brilliant eyes had ceased to meet her’s |Men. 


She must die, if they willed it ; but she would 


with a smile ; why his voice had no longer thrilled on |die as became a Beranger. So she stood there, calm and 


her ear in low, eloquent tones. 
loved her, and honor bade him leave her. 


It was because he |Still, her eyes shining with a steady glow, the lace on her 


bosom, and the blood-red rubies that fastened it, scarce- 


It was this secret love, then, that prompted him to ly stirred by her breathing; one little hand pressed 


conceal himself under the dark archway of the city gate 


against her heartas she counted its slow, strong throbs, 


that he might bid her farewell on the night she left|and waited. 


Paris. 


“You are pale, mylady. You are frightened perhaps 


Ah! it was true she had never loved any one better by the gloom of this piace ?” said the soft voice of St. 
than her husband, nor thought she never had; but she|Evremonde, startling her as the hiss of a serpent would 
turned with relief from the thought of the stern and |have done. 


jealous Marquis, who seemed to care for her love no 


“ No, monsieur; I am not so cowardly as to be fright- 


longer to the remembrance of her graceful, ardent|¢ned by shadows,” said Vivienne. 


young kinsman, who was so gay, so gentle, so brave, and 


who loved her still. 


In the wonderful sweetness of|my lady,” suddenly observed the Marquis. 


“T am sorry you do not seem pleased with this room, 
“Thave had 


this thought, she had almost forgotten the horror and jit furnished for a special purpose, and trusted you would 


danger that had seemed closing around her, when the |like it. 


voice of one of her attendants recalled her to the pres 
ent. Her hushand had sent for her. 
reproaching herself for allowieg her thoughts to dwel 


sv long on one who should be nothing to her, and re-'at first escaped her notice. ‘There was a low couch, coy- 


solved to banish every remembrance of Leon fromhe 
heart. 


She started up, 


Could not a person given to religious medita- 
-|tion, spend many hours here with comfort and profit ?” 

Vivienne glanced around the room, and saw that it, 
1 indeed, contained several articles of furniture which had 





r ered witha pall of black velvet; an oaken chair and 
\table; and high up on the wall gleamed a silver crucifix, 


Through the great entrance-hall they passed, through /gtim smile. ‘Come, gentlemen, let us return to the 
a wide, well-lit corridor, then into narrow passages, | Saloon.” , 


It was a small, vaulted room, dimly light-|be before her night and day, intensified by the uncer- 
ed in the day by a single grated window, and communi-| tainty as to when the blow was to fall. 


men and women who had once lived and loved, and 


Vivenne entered the gloomy cell, and the heavy door 


The Marquis met her with his usual cold formality— shining with a faint, mysterious radiance in the light of|If thy public action have 
Philip with the same insulting admiration; and the the flaming tapers. 


é j A terror worse than that of death seized upon the un- 
chicness, who was foreed to counterfeit the ease and happy young Marchioness. 
cheerfulness she could not feel, to hide her fears and they did not intend to take her life by violence, but to 
Suspicions res the be wenn i ry her husband and leave l:er a prisoner in thishorrible place, to die a linger-| employment ; which +brinks yer ge! to the nee ap ge 
guest, At last midnight approached, and the guest was ing, agonized death by starvation, or, perhaps, to exist'sary and honorable economy ; Which Dlushe’ tore ee nas 
iat : . ; . “a , ’ i ‘ hich dreads th er 
rising to retire to his chamber, when the Marquis sud- for years, shut out from the light of the sun, and the shay attire tban f re mean action, aud which dreads the ene 


denly proposed, that St. Evremonde should go with him sound of voices. 


evening wore away tediously enough to the young Mar- 


to see a famous picture, which hung in the chapel ad- 


It was evident, then, that} condemn thee. 


Oh, it were better, more merciful, to plunge a dagger | his thoughts and life, 


in her heart, and send her soul into the future, with one 
sobbing, quivering shriek from her dying lips. 
But her husband’s eyes were onher, and she must 
speak, in spite of those choking throbs of her heart. 
“ My lord,” she said, gently, “a pure conscience and 
a devout spirit, could make one happy, even here.” 
“Tam glad you think so,” said the Marquis, with a 
























































Duroe lifted the candles from the niche, and the Mar- 
quis again opened the heavy door, and motioned to Philip 
to pass through it; but with a formal bow, Saint Evre- 
mond signed tothe Marchioness to precede him. 
Was she, then. to go back to life again? The reaction 
from despair to hope, however faint, almost rendered her 
incapable of motion;* but, with an effort, she returned his 
courteous bow, and passedover the threshold. 
She could not believe in the reality of her escape from 
this shadow of death She walked like one in a dream, 
expecting yet somehorror to start out upon her from the 
shadowy arches of the chapel, or meet her in the long 
dreary passages leading to the saloon. 

But they were passed in safety, and Vivienne was 
permitted, worn out with terror and fatigue, to seek 
her own apartment, and pour out her thanks to that 
heaven which had protected her in the midst of dan- 
ger. And yet she felt that it was only a respite, not 
an escape. There had been a purpose, she well knew, 
in taking her to that vault. 
Suddenly she started from her knees. She had di- 
vined the fell design of the Marquis. Sooner or later 
she was to be incarcerated in this awful cell, and by a 
refinement of torture, she had been made acquainted 
with her sentence in advance, so that its terrors might 


{To be concluded in our next.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wr hold to earth and earthly things by so many more links of 
thought, if not affection, that it is far barder to keep our vie to 
heaven clear and stron; when this life is so busy, and therefore 
so full of reality to n’, another life seems by comparison unreal. 
This is our condition and its peculiar temptations, but we must 
endure it and strive to overcome them, for I think we may not 
try to flee from it.—Doctor Arnold. 


Howevrr strong a man’s resolution may be, it costs him some- 
thing to carry it out, now and then, We may determine not to 
gather cherries and keep our hands sturdily in our pockets, but 
we can’t prevent our mouths from watering —George Eliot. 





No manners are so fine as the most awkard manifestations of 
good will toward men. 


Many of the chorda of religion are untouched in the times of 
prosperity, when they are fanned by balmy zephyrs and regaled 
by rare perfames; but when Go! plays upo. them with violent 
tempest, then the deeper tonés' sound forth, and they roll owt 
majestic strains of music. 


CuristTIaAnity is broad as humanity, and he who seeks to ad- 
minister it to thirsty mortals, should have its spirit within so 
broad and so deep, that he would be unable to make a hobby 
from it. He should bave so mach of that devine spirit that it 
could find no sufficient ontflow in weekly sermons, but impel 
him to go about like the Divine Master, doing good. * should 
make him turn the waters of sorrow into the wine of joy —cast 
out the spiritual leprosy and habi itate the sou! with pure desires 
—raised the morally dead toa life of active benevolence. He 
wonld not serve Christ amiss if he planted a widow's garden 
spot, showed an ignorant woman how to ma'e wholesome 
bread, tanght a neglected child his letters, or showed a farmer 
how to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 


I Look upon death to be as necessary to our constitution as 
sleep. We shall rise refreshed in the morning. 
‘Tue most important truth cannot be too early learned, nor the 
journey that leads heavenward too soon begun. ‘The enemy is 
awake while we slumber, and 1f we neglect to cultivate the good 
seed his tears will cover all the surface. 
Tue Bible is the anchor of our hope; the consolation o° our 
latter dae. When wordly objects shall have lost their attrac- 
tions, when time wita its sacred touch, sball have traced furrows 
in our cheeks, then shall wo joyfully exclaim, in the words of 
Solomon ‘She is a tree of life to them that lay hold of upon 
her, and happy is every one that retaineth her.” 

‘Tne conversation of too many, althongh it may be technically 
called religious, resembles the clond and the well without water, 
so strong reprobated by St Jude. When such persons separate 
from each other, they feel no real goud derived to their souls. 
And whv? Becanse their conversation was destitute of that 
unction from the Holy one which is life and peace. 

Sincerity is the indispensable ground of all conscientiousness 
and by consequence, of all heartfelt religion. 

Ir thy religion be impressive by its consistency, let it be at- 
tractive by its amiableness ; thins npon and pursu wha 80 ver 
things are lovely and of good report. In excuse for the disa- 
greexble tempers and repuisi se manner f ome Christiane, it Is 
said hat grace may be rometi : es : rafted on a crab—stock ; be it 
so, but nstead of excusing the improprieties, the metaphor con- 
demwnns them. When a tree is grafted, it is always expected to 
bear fruit acco ding to the scion, and n t according to the stock. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer:ng, gentle- 
ness, goodness faith, n eekness, temperance ; against such there 
is n» law. 

Demean thyrelf more warily im thy study than in the street. 
:1u dr d witnesses, thy private have 
athousand. The multitude looks upon thy actions, thy con- 
science looks into them; the multitude may chance to excuse 
thee, if not acquit thee ; thy conscience will accuse thee, if not 


THe FALSE sHAMe which fears to be detected in honest manual 


f the world more than the ppbraidizg of eonscience--this false 
shame will prove the ryjn of eyrry one, who sufferg it to influence 
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lcountry, after all the convulsions it has undergone, appears 
| again to have fallen into the hands of despotism. A coarse and 
\ignorant soldier of Irish descent, rules it as autocratically as 
| ever did the first or the third Napo!eon. 

Popular Journals are suppres ed vacancies in the Legislature 


in name. 
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Summary of the Week. 





coup dit.t 


sidered doubtful whether the fluctuating condition of British 
., finances will warrant such a course, and many of his own ad- 
herents are of opinion that he would have been more likely, to 
have enlisted popular support in his favor, had he reduced the 
duties on tea, coffee, sugar and the other necessaries of life than 
have repealed a tax, in which the great majority of the people 
' are comparatively uninterested. 


ot accusing them of a design to overthrow the church, peerage 
Neither of these political chiefs has yet said a word about Ire 


su t of the election will turn. 


and the vast colonial empire subject to its rule. 
political disputes and their authors are forgotten. Livingstone’ 
name will be added to the long list of those who, since the da) 


tempts can lead to no practical utility, and that like those mad 


In the Tichborne case, cn January 28th, Mr. Hawkins con 


of the defendant.” 


SUBSCRIPTION—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


Subsoribers in Havana, the West Indies and South America, will please withstanding the terrible ruin and humiliations in which his 


ADVERTISEMENTS—Taraty Cents Per Acare Line of space, per 


Ad dress all advertisements, communication books for | between the Queen of England's second son and the Czar's eldest 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


OR 1874. alliances. 


For Sev.n Dotiars Per Annum, we will furnish one of the 


Mr. Gladstone has dissolved the British Parliament, and so 
unexpectedly, that his enemies cry out he has accomplished a 
But he really had no alterna ive; the result of late 
isolated elections having reduced his majority of 112 to less 
than 40. He ‘ goes to the country,” as the phrase is, on the 
strength of anintention to repeal the Income Tax, having a 
balance of £5,000,000 sterling at his disposal ; but it is con- 


In Spain, the Carlist cause has lately achieve | two important 
successess, but it is not likely to prevail in the end; Serrano, 
who governs there as despotically as MacMahon in France, being 


early life hs was. It is therefore by no means improbable that 


father involved the country. 

The King of Prussia, or more properly the &mperor of Ger- 
many, has recovered from his recent illness; and in Russia at 
present all is ‘‘ merry as a marriage bell.” The recent ouptiale 


daughter are considered to have for a 1 ng time averted the 
chance of hostilities between the two countries; but nations, as 
the late Lord Palmerston told Prince Albert, ‘‘have no cousins,” 
and it is rare that war has been prevented by such family 


From the distant Empire of India, in the East, there is still an 
ominous outcry of impending famine; and Mr, Disrae i, it is 
said, will make the most of this in the ensuing Parliamentary 
contest. He accuses the ministry of having brought it on, by 
encouraging the natives and english proprietors to raise Jute 
and Indigo, with the view of promoting the success of British 
manufacturer-, instead of Cereals for the sustenance of lite! and, 
if he can establish this charge, their :espon-ibility in thus haz- 
arding the existence of twenty-four millions of men willassuredly 
be great. 

From Australia the latest intelligence indicates a great fall in 
the Wool market, andthe demand for labor is so excessive that 
it will probably interfere with Mr. Arch’s desi_ns to expatriate 
the English peasants to Canada or this country, or march 500,- 
000 of them to London—a threat for which he has been severely 
taken to tisk by Mr. Gladstone. In Sydney, however, and still 
farther North, there the deficiency chiefly is, the heat is so ex- 
treme, that even the cold of Minnesota and Manitoba will be 
preferred by ordinary constitutions. 

At home—that is tosay inthe United States—Congress is 
wrangling over a deficieucy in the revenue to¥the extent of $5,- 
000,000 ; but whether it is to be made up by increased duties on 
tea, coffee and sugar, as the Administration suggests, or by a 
reduction of the army estimates as some members desire, is yet 


authorities, have been consulted on the subject, and they of 


unknown. Generals Sherman, Sheridan and other military 


course, decl ‘re ‘* there is nothing lise leather.” 

In New York the people are «till very tender and “ : ore” on the 
subj ct of having been lately attacked by the Police. They con- 
tend that in England they would have been permitted to as- 
semble in the Parks and discuss their grievances with security ; 


Mr. Disraeli has been terribly affected by this sudden resoiu- 
tion of his opponent, and has issued an address declaring that 
the Charch is in danger. He evidently expects to find the 
Church or its friends soon in anger, for he already foresees in 
this measure an attack upon the Episcopal form of religion, 
Something like the old ‘No Popery” ery, may accordingly be 
revived in Engiand, and if men are thus placed between their 
interests and their creads, it is easy to predict on which side 
victory will prevail; whereas, had he confined himself to an at- 
tack on tha misdeeds or shortcomings of the ministry, instead 


and crown, he probably would have had a majority on his side. 


land; but it wil! probably be on the Irish question, that the re- 
The people of that country seem 
at present infatuated on the subject of Home Rale, and the 
miuister either actual or prospective, who promises it, will 
secure the support of the great majority of the Irish members. 
It appears to us that too much importance is attached to the 
question, and that both Ifisbmen aud Scotchmen might safely 
be left to the management of their own local affairs. The Im- 
perial Par iament might thus be relieved of much of its present 
irksome duties, in legislating upon every trumpery railroad and 
canal, and thus be enabled to devote more attention to im- 
portant political questions involving the welfare of the nation 


From England there is this week no other important intelli- 
gence, excepting the death of the great African explorer, Dr. 
Livingstone, who will be remembered long after these paltry 


of Jobson and Parker, have fallen in the vain attempt to penetrate 
the interior of Africa. It has already been proved that these at- 


to discover the North Pole, they are only fatal to human life; monico’s elegant houses will be used. Towards the wee small 


the mystery attending these regions of the sun being seemingly : : 
as impenetrable as that which surrounds the “ realus of snow.” _ or dere gasenendananscie Apnendte 


cluded his summing up for the prosecution, with a passionate |. ss 
vindication of Lady Radcliffe, who, he declared, ‘* had never ae Rg — ao ae his office with M Tif. 
been soiled by the filthy, blighting, unholy and unnatural touch | — o oxen Ainestiate eee 


From France there is nothing of importance, that unhappy he Cotterill, Frank E. Howe and Emerson Foote. 


and many are of opinion that had they been allowed to march 
down to the City Hall and to have explained these to the Mayor, 
not the slightest disturbance would have ensued, as he might 
easily have dismissed them contented by expressing a few words 
of sympathy and promising to do all in his power for their re- 
lief ; whereas a very unpleasant feeling has at present been en- 
gendered, between the working classes and the authorities 
which may, or may not yet, lead to serious disturbances. 
The latest intelligence announces a dreadful Railway accident 
in Scotland, sixteen persons having been ins antly killed and a 
large number se iously if not fatally injured by a collision 
» |between the express train on the Edinburg) and Glasgow line, 
It was the late Rev. Sydney Smith’s opinion that these catastro— 
phes would not be diminished till a Bishop was ‘* roasted 
alive.” It m ght be a more effectual means of preven'ing them 
were a Director to be forced to ride in front of the cow-catcher. 
As a very small matter, it may be mentioned, that Bradlaugh,, 
the bellowing English agitator whose lectures hav» been so 
signally failures, in th’s country, has suddenly set off for Liver- 
pool. Ina] tter to our contemporary, the Tr bun’, he int mates 
an opinion that Mr. Gladstone's unexpected diszolution of Parli- 
ament, may have been intended to prevent his, ( he brawler’-,) 
r turn as representative of the republican cobblers of North- 
ampton. The career of Charles Bradlaugh. in this country, has 
been pec :niarily and politically an utter fiasco, the sale of tickets 
to hs blatant discourses, having always been on the smallest 
scale. 








The New England Society. 


" The members of the New England Sosiety intend to give the 


ladies a reception on Thursday evenin:, February 12th, at Del- 
monico’s, on Fourteenth Street. ‘be music will be furnished 
‘. by Gilmore's Twenty-second Regiment band. Both of Del- 


hours, there may or there may not be, a German, but the pros- 





| That the rooms may not be crowded, and to render the occa- 
|sion most agreeable and acceptable to all, the number of tick-ts 
They can be obtained of 


\fany & Co., Union Square. ‘The committee of arrangements are 
Messrs. John T Denny, chairman ; John F. Plummer, Georgo 


Australia—A Free-Trade Policy. 





The Colonial Parliament of New South Wales has begun a 
moverent which, it may be hoped, will in no long time be fol- 
lowed by some others of the Australian colonies. The Ministry of 
Mr. Parkesh sannounced a free-trade policy, and given promise 
to its earnestness by the introduction of a budget providing for 
a very great reduction of the Custom duties that under the 


former Protectionist system, had been piled up with the ex- 
pressed and avowed purpose of keeping out Foreign manufac- 
turers and encouraging colonial production. This is a decided 
step in advance, and it i: the more remarkable because New 
South Wales has always bad the reputation ot being a somewhat 
sleepy and slowly moving community, while Victoria arrogates 
to herself the : redit of more than Yankee enterprise. But the 
Victor a manufacturers «annot dispense, they say, with the help 
of protective duties, while the manufacturers of New South 
Wales are content to try if they cannot make their business self- 
supp rting. The Opposition in Sydney, have not, it appears, 
been able to raise any formidable agitation eith r of ; opular 
ignorance or the fear of threatened ‘‘interests’ against Mr. 
Parkes’ free-trade measures ; and their failure to do this shows 
the growth of a healthy feeling i» the colony. Last year the 
Colonial Parliament gave fair play to foreign shipping, by the 
rea oval of the onerous harbor dues, and now the Customs daties 
are disappearing, we may expect to see trade flowing on steadily 
and developing healthily in New South Wales. 





Death of the Father of Florence Nightingale. 


Mr. William Edward Nightingale, of Lea Hurst, Derbyshire G B. 
the father of Miss Nightingale, died a few days ago at his Hamp- 
shire residence, in the eightieth year of his age. He was the 
son of a banker at Sheffield, and was born in February, 1794. 
On attaining his majority he as umed, by Royal license, the 
name and arms of Nightingale only, after his maternal g eat 


uncle, whose estates he inherited. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh and at Trinity College, Cambridge. By his marriage 
with a daughter of the late Mr. William Smith, Member of Par- 
liament for Norwich, he had two daughters ; Parthenope the 
wife. f Sir Barry Verney, M. P., and Florence. 





Grratp Masry, in bis speech at the Franklin dinner at Bos 
ton, on January 17th, eaid, referring to the United States: 
‘I ece a people that seem to go as on the very tiptoe of expecta- 
tion; as if the dawn -of some mighty future had touched their 
forehead; as they had vitality and energy of growth to attain 
such a statu e of humanity that the shadow of it shall measure 
the vastners of th's great continent ”’ 


/ The Broad Church. 


The Rev Dr. Porrzovs, a London clergyman of di:tinguished 
reputation and mr‘ ed ability as preacher and lecturer, is now 
on a visit to this country. He is a man of surprising eloquence, 
and the press of Eagland has spoken of him as one of the very 
few real pulpit orators of the day. Although an Episcopat 
clergyman, Dr. Porteous preached on Sunday morning and 
evening last, in the Rev. Dr. Duryea’s church, Classon avenue, 
Brooktyn, on which latter occasion, he delivered a short but 
powerful address from Ecclesiastes iii, 11, ‘ He bath made 
everything beautiful in his time.’’ 


Marriages at Sea under the British Flag Illegal. 














It is well to let our readers know that marriages at sea are 
illegal, unl:ss solemnized before clergymen. The master ofa 
British slrip has no legal power whatever to solemnize marriages. 
Some masters of ships have imagined that because they are re- 
quired by law to record marriages that are solemnized on board of 
their ships, they are thereby empowered also to perform the in- 
teresting service. As regards the marriages at sea, the captains 
merely a registrar, and not a parson. Besides the fact, that 
marriages solemnized by masters of ships are not binding be- 
tween the man and woman chiefly interested, the master 
subjects himself to grave legal responsibilities. 





An Ornithological Opera Troupe. 


An extraordinary public entertainment ha: been produced in 
Lima, Peru, by an Italian named Contarini, who proposes to 
carry his exhibition to Europe. He has taught and trained, by 
dint of great ;atience and perseverance, an opera company, made 
up of thirty parrots and parroquets, who perform two of Bellini’s 
operas, ‘‘Norma” and ‘‘Somnambula” on a miniature st ge, 
with fall chorus and recitative. The director aud manager 
accompanies the artist on a piano-harmonium, and the perfec- 
tion with which each bird sings his part and the excellence ot 
the chorus are prodigious. Tne dubut of this lyrico-ornithologi- 
cal company in ‘‘Norma” was attended by the wealth and 
fashion of Lima. When the parroquet which sang the contralto 
finished the allegro in the “ Salutation tc the Moon,” such was 
the enthusiasm, the shouting and the applause at hearing a bird 
company, sing the (asta Diva, that the bird company, affrighted, 
took flight and sought refuge among the side scenes, This in- 
terrupted the performances for fully a quarter of en hour, and 
Signor Contarini had to tranquillize tke ‘‘artistes” by giving them 
bread soaked in wine. Thenceforth the expressions of appro- 
bation were moderated, in order not to spoil the play. It 
appears that the bird artistes have now become accustomed to the 
applause. The correctness and propriety with which they give 
certain partsof the opera are wonderful. The primo tenore 
possesses all the airs and graces of the school of Mario, and the 
‘adies of Lima, have named the prima donna Patti. At least, 
that is the story as told by one of the Lima papers — people who 
have any imagination to spare will please accept this draft 
upon it! 








Casapias Bustness.—Ritcaiz & ~0., 72 Beaver stree-, N. Y. 
General Brokers, make a specialty of dealing in Canadian paper, 
and besides buying and sellng Foreign Exchange and Com- 
mercial Acceptances, advance mouey on Securities. Mr. 
Ritchie is a sound substantial man, having been a subscriber tq 
The ALBION twenty years since, 
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American Humor and Humorists. 





A LECTURE BY BRET HARTE, 


Bret Harte delivered his new lecture on “American Humor— 
Its Rise and Progress,’’ at Association Hall,N.Y., on January 26th, 
toa large audience. Assuming at the very outset that it was 
doubtful if there really was any stch thing as American humor, 
asa national, distinct, intellectual quality, he nevertheless ex- 
pressed his intention of borrowing so much of that which has 
been recognized of Jate years, as a certain form of national hu- 
mor to say that it reminded him of ‘‘a little story,” which he 
forthwith tol!, somewhat as follows : 

Some years ago, when riding on the box of a California stage- 
coach, with a friend and the driver, the conversation between 
him and his friend chanced to fall upon some of the early Eng- 
lish humorists, and, after the Jotter had left the coach, the 
driver, who had taken no part, turned to bim and asked what 
they had been talking about. Kuowing the driver to be ce!e- 
brated as a man of grim and peculiar humor, he eagerly re- 
sponded that he had been speaking of some of the early Eng- 
lish humorists. ‘Oh!’ said the driver, ‘‘excuse me, but from 
the way you laughed I thought you had been talking of some 
funny people” As the driver was one of those Western hu- 
morists who, in his most genial moments, had a way of leaning 
forward in his seat to make room for his revolver, he d-dn't 
care to tell | im he (driver) had simply been echoing the sayings 
of some of the writers he had satirized. The driver believed he 
was original and that was enough. The lecturer added that it 
was probable tbat his friend, the driver, occupied to-night the 
position of a good many Americans, and even English readers 
who are inclined to accept that modern extravagance, which is 
sufficiently characteristic of our people to be called national, s 
the true recognized humor. 

At the risk of being called unpatriotic he should essay to 
prove that our later American humorists are not so much purely 
American as they are modern; that they stand in legitimate suc- 
cession to their early English brethren; that, in fact, tbere is 
nothing new in their humor except the form; that Richard 
Steele, had he lived in Danbury, mi-bt have edited the Danbury 
News, and that our young friend Bailey, had he lived in Temple 
Bar days, might have written us amusingly of the infelicities of 
London lifeas he has of the average Connecticut householder. 
It is only the conditions that are new. The burhorist remains 
unchanged. He is simply an observer; and it is because he is 
unchanged, because he is old-fashioned, because, even na 
republican country, he is the most tremendous conservative and 
aristocrat that we know of, carrying his calm even-tempered 
blood, without change or progress, that he is an observer. Ab, 
my friends, added the speaker, the fashion of true humor never 
changes. 

Here the lecturer, to make his meaning still clearer, gave his 
hearers an idea ofthe genesis of that peculiar literature which 
Englishmen were the first to recognize as American humor, 
glancing rapidly at the characteristics of the earlier American 
writers, who at best only introduced English humor, and at the 
most landable specimen of the r humor, which was wusty and 
had the horrible creak of the sunff-box in it. It was nota 
Yankee or an American citizen who first invented Yankee humor 
and gave ita plave in American literature, but an Engl shman. 
Judge Haliburton of Her Majesty’s colonies first detected how 
mach shrewd sagacity and dry humor—and even poetry—were 
hidden under the grotesque exterior of Sam Slick. It was about 
this tie that the Yankee peddler stepped to the front witha 
speech and action, that were at once recognized as characteristic. 
Later, James Russell Lowel! saw bis capacity and quietly adopt- 
ed him to voice his own wit, and may be said to have recast him 
in the refining crucible of his own fancy. Howbeit, he is now 
almost forgotten, while it was only a few days ago that his say- 
ings were quoted Ly every one. 

Mr. Harte gave to the South and West the honor of creating 
and expressing that humor that is most characteristic of the life 
and habits of the American people. Among cunditions of servi- 
tude, and in the habits of an inferior race, there sprung up a 
humor as distinct, original, perfect and rare as any that ever 
flowered under the most beneficent circumstance 8 of race and 
culture ; an though it was a humor having for its expression 
the most ephemeral form, oral rather than written, yet it had 
abided, since the birth of the pation, and will abide when past 
and present conditions shali have passed away. Sketching 
breifly the history of that carlier humor which had, singularly 
enough, no place inenduring American literature; glancing fora 
moment at the era of practical joking the lecturer paused to ex- 
amine those forces which for the last twenty years had been 
slowly shaping the humorous literature of the land, showing the 
entire and radical change which they had undergone, calling, 
to bear witness, the altered deportment and pretentions of the 
press, mentioning a few of the names more prominent as shap- 
ing the humor of the nation, aud, finally, coming down rapidly 
to the familiar humorists of present and late years with the 
announcement that American humor blossomed with Artemus 
Ward. He never led, but was always inthe line of popular 
sentiment of satire. Much of his methods of jocularity were 
the half-humorous slang of the people. Hes contributed no 
single figure to American literature but his own character of 
showman, and it was even doubiful if that figure, irresistible as 
it was, bore any resemblance, save in a kind of business shrewa- 
ness, to any American type. The Civil War, which found him 
at the summit of his popu arity, never touched his sympathy, 
and it clcsed his career ot fame. His success in England was a 
surprise, even to his warm friends. He wrote to me, said the 
lecturer, that the first night of his appearance, it was a toss-up 
whether he would be arrested after the lecture, or be invited to 
dinner. Headded, with that delicious because, half-unconsious, 
satire: -‘‘Heads won!” (Laughter) 

Batthe war ‘rought to the front two satirists of singular 
power—Orphens C. Kerr and Petroleum V. Nasby. There wa 
truth, but no nationality in *‘ The Muackeral Brigade’ of Kerr, 
and in this instance we find something still wanting, for we see 
his writings passing into oblivion. Nasby was more fortunate 
in his selection of character, and, later yet, we meet the pleasant 
philosophy of that humorous Poor Richard—Josh Bil ings—and 
to Thy Dimbury News man, and also to Mark Twain, who, as the | 
most original li umorist America has ever produced, stands alone. 
[Applause.] Perhaps, conclude’ the lecturer, our humorist i 
still to come. Laughter is apt to make us doubly serious after- 
ward. We do not care to have our humorist alwa.s turni g up. | 
like a prize-fighter atter each round, still smiling ; but the com-| 
ing man will not find his welcome less warm for this. He will) 
know that the nation which laughs se easily has still a capacity | 
for decp feeling, 











The Second Burial of Napoleon III. | 


AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE AT CHISLEHURST. 





: 

On the 9th of January, there were at Chislehurst, | 
Paris, Rome and elsewhere, observances of the first 
anniversary of the death of Napoleon III, The Lon-| 
don Telegraph says of the scene at Chislehurst: 

«It had been announced that high mass would be celebrated 
at haif-past eleven in the morning, and, despite the rain and) 
wind, which threatened every moment to increase to a storm, | 
the trains from London conveyed to the little village of Chisle- | 
burst a large number of persons, mostly French, attired in deep 
mourning, and bearing in nearly, every instance crosses or) 
wreaths of violets, or immortelles. Indeed, so great was the | 
number of visitors that St. Mury’s Church was full nearly an | 
hour before service began, only the seats destined for the Im- 
perial household, which were draped in deep black, being va- 
cant. The altar, covered with velvet of sombre hte, relieved 
only by the white edging and silken cross to which those who 
have visited funeral cer :monies on the Continent are accustom- 
ed, was as yet unlighted ; the coffin of the Emperor, relieved of 
its burden of flowers—save only one great bouquet of violets-— 
and covered with a purple velvet pall, ornamented with golden 
bees and the Imperial crown, was partly visible in the church 
through the black curtain which hung over the eutrance to the 
sacristy ; behind the curious perforated screen which is sup- 
posed to conceal the choir, were to be seen several priests and 
ladies, music in hand, ready to perform the mass; while Father 
Goddard q \ietly moved bither and thither, attempted to find an 
unoccupied place into which to put some late arrival from Paris 
or some tardy visitor from London. To the right of the a tar, 
in the front pew, sat Lord and Lady Sydney, behind them Lord 
Cowley and Lieutenant-General and Lady Simmons, together 
with Monsieur Rouher and the Comte de la Chapelle. On either 
side of the catafalqne -tood the Due de Bassano and the Comte 
Davilliers. To the left of the altar, on a bench inside the railings 
sat five princes of the Imperial family--Lucien, Charles Bona- 
parte, Lucien Murat, Louis Murat and Jerome. 

‘Thus placed the audience patiently waited till 12 o'clock 
struck, when a sligkt stir at the entrance announced the ap- 
proach ofthe Prince Imperial, who, followed by Comte Clary, 
Baron Corvissart, M. Pietrie, M. Filon and Dr. Conneau, ad- 
vanced up the isle, the whole congregation standing to receive 
him. Matingthe sign of the cross as he passed the coffin of 
his fether, he advanced to the priedieu, in-ide the precincts of 
the altar ; and reverently knelt while the organ played a solemn 
voluntary, and a procession of priests headed by the aged Abbe 
Freschin, now appointed - Second Aumonier de la Tombe’ by 
the Empress. Now began the solemn funeral service, in all the 
pomp and ceremony of the Roman Church, and as the Kyrie 
sounded out the sun for the first time threw its rays through the 
windows, shedding a bright light upon the sarcophagus, veiled 
as it was in crape, upon the catafalque, and the altar. But 
where was the Empress? Not with ker son at the altar, for 
even her prideau had been removed thence, only the vacant seat 
of the Emperor being visibl , yet it was whispered that the Im- 
perial widow had been seen to enter the door of the vestry, and 
she was present, although not actually one of the congregation. 
In truth, she was alone in the sacristy with the coffin of her 
deceased husband, for tue last time before its interment, and 
here she remained s0 lonz as it occupied the place which it had 
known for the last twelve months, the entrance to the church 
allowing Her Majesty to be a witness of all that transpired. 

‘ At lengch the moment came for the removal of the body to 
the lady-chapel; and now, while the choir sang softly, the mem- 
bers of the Imperial househo'd grouped themselves around the 
coffin, and, preceeded by the priests and bishop, surrounded b» 
candles, and midst a cloud of incense, bore it slowly to its last 
resting-place. Itis said to have been the wish of the late Em- 
peror that he should be Jaid upon French soil, even though he 
might be buried in England, and in obedience to this desire, 
which was consonant with the feelings of the Imperial family, 
earth had been brought fron the garden of the Tuileries and 
placed in a bed atthe bottom of the sarcophagus. Into this the 
coffin was lowered ; the bishop, duly attired in mitre, rochet 
and pall, advanced, and, scattering upon it a little French soil 
incensed the tomb, sprinkled it with holy water and pronounced 
the absolution. The Prince Imperial, who had remained a 
spectator of the ceremony from the place he first occupied, here 
almost broke down under the emotions which crowded in upon 
him, and it was nearly a minute ere he could be called upon to 
approach the tomb of his father. Meanwhile Father Goddard 
had advanced to the vestry, and now appeared on the altar steps, 
supporting the widowed Empress, who was bitterly weeping. 
The bishop, attended by the priests, came forward at this mo- 
ment, and placing the hand of her Majesty in that of her son, 
conducted herto the little chapel, where she took a last long 
look at the coffin, sprinkled it with holy water, and then retired, 
followed by the Prince and his suite. Hereupon the congrega- 
tion moved gradually forward, passing one by one through the 
chapp larde-te, each in turn taking advantage of the privilege 
accorde | of throwing a little consecrated water upon the coffin, 
and so quitting the edifice by a smal) side door which opens into 
the church-: ard. 

“The Imperial household had another duty to perform to 
which only afew of the friends of the late Emperor were admitted 
as witnesses. Fondly hoping that the day may yet come when 
the remains of Napoleon IIJ., like those of his great nncle will 
rest beneath the dome of the Invalides, they deemed it their 
duty to ensure that the coffin should not be surreptitously re- 
moved; and thus it was that in their presence, the slate slab 
which forms ths inner lining of the cover of the sarcophagus 
was fastened in its place with cement, the four corners being 
further secured with black wax, stamped with the Imperial seal. 
Nothing now remained but to place the top of the tomb in its 
place, which was done, and the bers of the hc hold who 
had witnessed this last ceremony left the church and returned 
to Camden House. It should be mentioned that the sarcopha- 
gus, which is cut from an immense monolith of red granite, is, 
with the exception of the raised cross on the lid, quite plain, 
being almost exactly similar to that which has been erected nat 
Frogmore for the purpose of containing the remains ef the late, 
Dachess of Kent. The only inscription which it bears is that 
of ‘NAPOLEON III, R. I. P.” Legend there is none ; nor is 
there any list of titles, mention of country or date of death. 
Even the Imperial arms are not displayed; the name and the 
prayer which the letters represent alone bearing witness to the 
fact that one of the Napoleons is interred in the Catholic Church 
of St. Mary at Chisleburst.”’ 








Harrison's Youne Laprrs’ Journat is unq”estionahly the best 
Fashion and Story Monthly issued in the United States, con- 
sequently we direct the special attention of our readers to the 
advertisement, which appears in anotkercolumn. This maga- 
zine is deservedly growing in popularity, and under the able 
management of R. C. Gugney, the Agent of the Proprietors, is 
rapidly adyencing to the frent rank of journals ef a similar 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Tue prize of 25,000 francs offered by the Marquis d’Ourches, 
to be given to the man who should discover an infallible and at 
tbe same time simple method, of immediately recognizing d: ath, 
has reverted to the giver, none of the 102 methods proposed 
being sufficiently simple. Another prize of 5,000 france, of- 
fered at the same time for a scientific method of arri:ing at the 
same result, will probably be divided among the various com- 
petitors, who have presented interesting memcirs. 

Ara recent me eting of the Franklin Institute two cold-punch- 
ed, haxagona' nuts were exhibited, one being one inch deep and 
and having a hole one-quarter of an iuch in diameter; the other 
one and a-halfinches deep and half an inch in diameter. The 
usual rule is ‘that the maximum thickness of Iron thatcan be 
punched ccld is :bont the diameter of the punch.” 

Mr. E. B. Tyzer, in an article in Nature, describes a new me- 
thod of mechanic-lly illustrating the réfraction of lig t, The 
apparatus used is very simple, consisting of a smooth board on 
which are placed pieces of velvet cut in the shape of lenses, 
prisins, &c., and a pair of wheels mounted on aheav axle. By 
allowing the wheels to run across the board snd the velvet, their 
direction is changed in precisely the same war, that light is re- 
fracted in passing from one medium to another. Total reflec- 
tion can be shown, and also, by using wheels of different sizes, 
the separation, by means of a prism, or rays of different refran- 
gibilities. 

Ir has been observed that the sturgeon and several other 
kinds of fish of the Caspian Sea, at the approach of cold weather 
seek the deep portion of the rivers ani remain there in a state 
of torpor, during whic’ the secrete a viscid matter which forms 
a coating over the entire body, called by the fishermen a p lixs’. 
Daring this period they appear to eat nothing, their stomachs 
always being found entirely empty. 

Ar a recent meeting of a scienti'e society in Konigsberg, M. 
Kunow described two snall shells found in pieces of amber. He 
stated that such occurrences were extremely rare, | nowing of 
only three similar cases. Among the thirteen thousand organic 
remains of amber in the society's collection, there is no piece of 
the kind in question, 

In a French industrial establishment, employing six hundred 
and thirty mea, chiefly vegetarians, the sick fand was con- 
stantly in debt. Tne director of the establishment took mea- 
sures for the introduction of butcher's meat into the food of the 
men, and the effect was such that the avera.e loss of time per 
man, on account of illuess or fatigue, was redaced from fifteen 
to thres days perannum. ‘Thus the animal food saved twelve 
days’ work a year per man. 

A sive for the microscope has receutly been invented, which 
allows an adjustable current of hot vr cold water to flow across 
the stage of the instrament. By the use of this slide, small 
animals such as are sometimes used for investigating the cir- 
culation of the blood, &c., may be kept alive for days. 

Wueat seeds can bear for several hours ea temperature as 
high as the boiling point of water, without losing the power of 
germivating. 

Mr. W. Crookes while u-ing the vacuum bala ces, firds that 
there is a sensible diminution of the force of gravit tion while 
weighing substances which were of a higher temperature than the 
surrounding air. Ina paper communicat d to the Royal Society 
are detailed various experiments which were instituted to render 
this action more sensitive and to eliminate sources of error. 
After showing that ‘hese actions canno: be due to air currents, 
Mr. Crookes suggests that it is not improbable that tne attr c- 
tion shown to exist between a old and a warm body will equally 
prevail, when for the temperature of melting ice is substituted 
the cold .f space, for a pith-balla ceelstial sphere, and for an 
artiécial vacuum a :tellar void. 

Proressor Clerk Maxwell has been endeavoring to ascertain 
whether the state of strain in a viscous fluid in motion, could be 
detected by its action on polarized light. In gum and sugar no 
effect was discernible, but in Canada balsam anl in the crysta- 
line lens of the eye, strong effects were noticed. 

B sunpuive of carbon vapor is recommended in the place of 
chloroform or other volatile liquid when used for the purpose of 
killing eutomological specimens. 

Iya boring ‘n the southern base of the Carisberg, Prnssia, 
amber was found in abundance in a stratum of blue earth at a 
cepth of about twenty feet below the sea-level. 

M. BertHetor, in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris. admits th: possibility of the chemical elements ! e ng 
modi&cations, of some fandament | substance, and state! thata 
discovery such as that of the voltaic current would probably give 
us power to greatly simplify matters. 





A mepica professor has written to give his idea of the ‘Doctor 
of the Future.” Whateve: else the future doctor may do, it is 
certain that he will look upon to-day’s medical professor as an 
ass. 


An Aberdeen minister, catechising his young parishioners be- 
fore the congregation, but the usual questions toa stout girl, 
whose father kept a public-honse—‘‘ What is your name?” No 
reply. The question having been repeated, the girl replied, 
«*Nane o’ your fun, Mr. Minister, ye ken my name well enough. 
D’ye no say, when ye come to our house on a night, ** Bet bring 
me some ale ?” : ' 

A cLERGyMAN imformed his people at the close of his sermon 
that he intendedi: a few Gays to go ona mission to the hra- 
then. After the congregation was dismissed, a number of the 
members waited for their pastor, and, crowding around him, 
expressed their astonishment atthe new turn in his affairs, 
asking him wers he was going, and how long they v ould be 
deprived of bis ministrations. He said to them; ‘ My good 
friends, do not be alarmed,--1 am not going out of town. 
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THE ALBION. 








GRACE O’MALLEY: 
“Grace of the Heroes.” 





A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SORCERESS. 





The face of the hag was positively repulsive—nay, 
there was something almost unearthly about it. The 
skin was wrinkled in an extraordinary manner, and the 
eyes shone with a metallic brilliancy. A kind of tur- 
ban, made of yellow cloth, was wound round her 
head. A large gasa in the upper lip, the result of a 
terrible wound at some former period, exposed her few 
remaining teeth. She was dressed in a long, loose 
black robe, that was figured in a fantastic manner with 
red braid. This strange being was Basilid the sor- 
ceress, who was reputed to possess miraculous powers 
in forecasting events. In her hand she carried a small 
brazier filled with live charcoal, and a curious bag was 
suspended by a steel chain round her waist. 

“ Thou hast tarried long, Basilid,” said the O'Malley, 
as the woman entered. 

“No longer than was necessary to prepare the 
charms,” was her answer as she drew herself up to her 
full height, and placed the brazier upon the table. 
“ The O’Malley is fretful.” 

“By the rood, I have occasion to be,” he cried. 
“There is trouble abroad.” 

“ That I know,” replied Basilid. 

“The hated Sassanach dares to cross the Pale.” 

“That I know,” she answered again. 

“ How knowest thou this ?” 

“ By the power that is within me.” 

“But either thou palters with me, or thy magic 
skill is powerless to perform all that thou undertakes. 
Thou promised that these creatures of the bigot Queen 
should not set foot within my territory.” 

“T did,” was the answer. 

“Tn what way hast thou kept thy promise ?” 

* By luring them to their death.” 

“ What meanest thou ?” 

“By my magic skill, I have drawn these foreign 
devils beyond the Pale, that thou mayest wade in 
their blood. See!” she cried, as she threw some 
strange powder on the charcoal—“ see how the red 
smoke-wreaths curl upwards! They indicate blood— 
Saxon blood. It shall flow like water.” 

“ Ay, and so may Celtic blood,” said the O'Malley, 
sneeringly. 

“T tell thee, unbelieving chief, that thy life is 
charmed. 

Saxon steel nor Saxon lead 
Shall never snap thy mortal thread.” 

‘ Cease thy mummery,” O’Malley cried, “ and tell 
me what says the Liafail.’”* 

The hag opened her bag and took therefrom a large, 








flat, and highly-polished stone, set in a rim of silver. 
This she placed upon the table, and around it she drew 
a ring with a piece of charcoal. Then she produced 
from her bag a small metal rod, with a spear-shaped 
head. In the centre of the rod was a small hole, and 
into this she fitted a steel pin ; that again was fitted 
into a hole in the centre of the stone, so that the pin 
formed a pivot for the support of the rod. When 
these preparations were complete, she drew a second 
circle outside of the first, and between the two, marked 
some strange characters at equal distances. She next 
took a small flask from her bag, and removing the 
stopper, poured afew drops of some liquid upon the 
lighted charcoal. In an instant a weird blue flame 
shot up, and the apartment became filled with a strange 
mist, while a sickly yellow light seemed to play around 
the metal rod. 

“The Gai-Bulgt will tell us much to-night,” the hag 
muttered. “ The mystic light plays around it.” 

“ She took some powder from a small box that hung 


at her girdle, and sprinkled it upon the charcoal. Then | 


the blue flame was changed to red, and the thin, mist- 
like smoke that pervaded the apartment became blood- 
colored. At the same time the rod commenced to 


slowly revolve, occasionally resting for a moment, as thoughts, he figures more in thine than mine. I dare 
its point passed over the characters traced between the be Sworn now, that thy foolish heart fluttered strange- 


two circles. 


“Ha! ha!” chuckled the hag, “I told thee there| bravely. Nay, donot frown. Thou art but a woman, 
was blood in the air, and the Gai-Bulg tells me ‘tis 2% thine eyes were tell-tales. Thy father does not 


Sassanach blood.” 


The point of the spear was now pointing to the 


east, where it remained stationary. 


“Thy foe lurks in the east,” said Basilid, “and the frown than in her smile. 
O'Malley must travel over the mountains to strike him a and then signed his death-warrant. Upon the handsome 
. ¢ 


down.” 
“ Shall I conquer ?” hurriedly asked the chief. 
* Thou wilt return a victor,” was the answer. 


“ Ay, if the Saxon steel or bullet reach not the oe was very naturally astonished to find that hie “ Smiling 


O’Malley’s heart.” 


*“ Fool!” she cried, 


*The magic stone, 


tThe sorcerer’s spear, 





“to doubt the augur that bodes go, to: 
thee well. I tell thee thou shalt not Zie upon the bat- 


tle-field. Thy fate is writ. With to-morrow’s dawn, 
march forth to conquer, and drive the foe from off thy 
soil. Victory awaits thee.” 

She put the rod and stone back into the bag, and 
carrying the brazier in her hand, passed out of the 
apartment, with a look of scorn upon her face. 

For a little while O’Malley strode up and down, 
wrapped in thought. At length he stopped before the 
huge chimney-place, in which the turf embers still 
glowed. He gazed into the dying fire, as if trying to 
read his destiny. : 

“Thou shalt not die upon the battle-field,” he mut- 
tered, repeating Basilid’s words. “ What did the hag 
mean? Is there treachery near—does the assassin’s 
skean* wait to sheath itself in the O’Malley’s heart ? 
Out upon these fears, my brain is sick to-night.” 

He put a small whistle, that was suspended from his 
neck by asilver chain, to his lips, and blew a shrill 
blast. In answer to the signal a page appeared. 

“ A stoup of usquebagh ; and send Tomassa hither.” 

The page bowed and withdrew, returning in a few 
minutes with the spirit, and followed by Tomassa 
Rua. 

When the chief had taken a deep draught, he turn- 
ed to Tomassa and asked what preparations wefe being 
made for the coming expedition. 

“The kerns and galloglasses are busy cleaning their 
arms and repairing their armor, and our seamen are 
making ready the galleys. All will be in readiness by 
the appointed hour.” : 

“Tis well. See that my stoutest shield and keenest 
middoge are ready for my use. Stay !” he cried, as 
Tomassa was about to retire. “ Dost think the Saxon 
queen will ransom that carpet knight of hers ?” 

“ Sooner would she spend a thousand golden guineas 
in sending her wretched kerns to shed the blood of 
our children,” answered Rua. ‘Thou sets too high a 
price upon yon gallant’s life. Methinks a thousand 
farthings would be too much !” 

The brow of O'Malley darkened, and he ground his 
teeth defiantly. 

“ By the soul of my father,” he cried, “ if this beg- 

gar queen pays not the ransom, I will return her 
knight to her, minus his body !” 
' “Nay, but that would please her,” replied Tomassa, 
laughingly. “She is used to seeing heads without 
bodies. If the news be true we hear, whene’er she 
smiles, down comes the headman’s axe.t She makes 
toys of her favorites’ heads, and feasts upon their 
blood.” 

“Thou art right, Rua. But it would chafe her 
sorely, if Celtic blade severed the head of her ambas- 
sador. An she pays not this ransom, I'll hack his 
body piecemeal, and send it toher ina pickle. With 
the dawn, see that the knight’s followers are put on 
board their galley and despatched with my message. 
Come, let us retire; the night wears, and there is 
much to do.” 

As they strode from the apartment, the voice of the 
harper, as he tuned a martial lay, was borne upon the 
night wind, together with the chinking of hammers 
as the O’Malley’s retainers repaired their fractured 
armor. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DOVE AND THE RAVEN. 

The hour of midnight had long passed, and Castle 
| Clare was wrapped in silence and darkness. 
| Inthe turret chamber, before the glowing embers 
|of a turf fire, Grace O'Malley and Moriat were seated. 
| They had disrobed themselves of their day-dresses, 
{and shaken their banded hair from its fetters. In the 
jretirement of the bedchamber they had thrown aside 
lall restraint, and were indulging freely in the inter- 
change of confidence, peculiar to women in all ages. 

As the flickering firelight fell upon their faces they 
presented a marked contrast—the one bronzed, dark, 
firm, and full of purpose; the other soft, dreamy, and 
|almost angelic in its fair beauty, and yet withal cloud- 
jed with a shade of settled melancholy. 
| “Thou art dull to-night, sister,” said Grace, on 
‘noticing that her companion was lost in thought. 
|“ Art dreaming of the handsome knight ?” 4 

“Nay,” was the answer. “An I can read thy 


ly beneath thy robe as the Saxon toasted thee so 


well in detaining this handsome stranger. Methinks 


"Dagger. 
tIt was said that there was far less danger in Elizabeth’s 
She smiled for a long time on ber own 


tourk, Prince of Bieffney, whom she also intrigued with and 
exeented: upon the Earl of Desmond, who died of a broken 
heart ; aad upon the gallant O'’Niel, the Northern Tanist, whom 
eke dismissed to Ireland loaded with favors, and who, on his 


| Bess ” had, during bis residence at her Court, generousiy be- 
stowed all his estates on bis base-born brother. O'Connor Sli- 
» had good canse to rue his flattering receptions, for, in 


Tyrconnel, completely ravaged the whole of his possessions, 
and reduced him to utter destitution. 


|punishment of his obsequiousness to Elizabeth, O'Donnell, of 


thou wilt lose thy heart and he his head if he stays 

long.” 

“Tut, child!” exclaimed Grace—‘“this foolish 

prattle becomes thee not. Thou knowest that my 

father has promised me to the Macmahon.” 

“T know also that though thy father may give thee 

as a wife, he cannot wed thy heart, for that is in thine 

own keeping,” said Moriat. 

For a moment Grace was silent, as if pondering 

deeply upon the words of her companion. Then she 

said: 

“Moriat, thou art right. A father may give his 

daughter’s hand away, but he cannot make her love. 

And yet what has a daughter of an O'Malley to do 

with love? If I wed, it is that our race may be per- 

petuated and our possessions increased. But the soft- 

er joys that natures like thine may know, are not for 

me. I have a more important mission to perform, than 

listening to the honied words that fall from flatterer’s 

tongue. "Tis true that the Macmahon is no lady’s 

knight. His face is not comely, and he is coarse of 

speech; but then he possesses castles and land, kerns 

and galloglasses. These, in my father’s eyes, would 

make a man acceptable, an his face were like a toad’s. 

As for me, I am my father’s chattel—he has a right to 

sell me.” 

“Thou art a woman,” exclaimed Moriat. 

“ Ay, and a bold one too,” was the answer; “but I 

dare not refuse to wed with the Macmahon.” 

“Dare not!” echoed her companion, with strange 

significance. “Dare not! Are two such words ad- 

missible by one in whose veins the blood of the 

O’Mailley’s courses ?” 

“By the Mass, child, but thy words are strange,” 
said Grace, “and yet methinks I define thy hidden 
meaning. “Tis trne my cheek burned when in the 
presence of the English knight, and I dare not let my 
eyes meet his. But that was all.” 

“That was all!” exclaimed Moriat, with unfeigned 
surprise—“ as if that were not enough! Why, sister 
of mine, even thine own heart is a riddle that thou 

canst not read. As if burning face and averted eyes 
were not the incipient signs of the love-complaint! 

Macmahon? Why, I tell thee, Grace, he holds no more 
place in thine heart than does thy father’s toady, and 
thine enemy Tomassa Rua. This fair knight, whom 
thy father detains as prisoner, is more to thee thian all 
the Macmahons in Mayo. An my woman’s wit fails 
me not, the knight is not indifferent to thine own 
charms.” 

For some moments Grace continued to gaze into the 
fire, as if trying to read her fate there. Then she 
rose and paced the room, and a strange expression sat 
upon her face. She turned suddenly upon her com- 
panion, and, with unusual warmth, exclaimed : 

“By my soul, girl, but thou hast startled me, by 
showing how great a slave [ am to my own heart. I 
confess that this knight has strangely fascinated me, 
until I fear to see his face again. There isa voice that I 
hear for the first time, that tells me, wild as my life 
has been, I cannot subdue my maiden nature. It seems 
as if a mist had fallen from my eyes. But we are 
talking treason. It is the law of our race that we 
should wed so that our possessions may increase. But 
the O’Malleys wed not for love. By heavens, until 
now I scarcely knew the meaning of the word. Thou 
knowest that by our laws of Gravelkind* our posses- 
sions must pass to the nearest male relative. If I do 
not marry Macmahon, Tomassa Rua stands next in 
line, so says Basilid. I hate Tomassa, kinsman though 
he be; and were it for no other object but that of 
keeping him from seizing the reins when my father 
dies, I would wed the Macmahon.” 

“But thou mayest prevent this man from succeed- 
ing to the chieftainship, and still not wed with Mac- 
mahon.” 

“IT may—by slaying my kinsman!” 

“Nay, I would not counsel thee to that.” 

“Thou speakest in riddles. By what method, then, 
can I oppose the one and escape the other ?” 

“ By seizing the reins thyself!” 

If Grace had been suddenly turned to stone, she 
could not have stood more motionless nor gazed more 
fixedly at her adopted sister, than she did when these 
words were uttered. Moriat’s unusual boldness posi- 
tively astounded her. She had hitherto looked upon 
her companion as the embodiment of all that was 
gentle—with no will, no determination, no force of 
character. And yet she—the Ban Oussel—who al- 
most from her infancy had been the companion of her 
father, in his warlike expeditions against the neighbor- 
ing clans—she who had wrestled with the storms and 
waves of the broad Atlantic, was actually dumb- 
founded by the daring suggestion of this gentle, blue- 
eyed maiden. 

At length Grace recovered from her surprise, and, 
in a voice in which anger and pity were mingled, she 
said: 

“ An but my father had heard thee, this treasonable 
suggestion would cost thee thy life, fair and beautiful 
though thy face be.” 





* Gravelkind gave the inheritance to male descendants, but 
excluded temaleg.—Cox, ‘ History of Ireland,” Vol, I. 
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In an instant Moriat seemed to fully realize the seri- 
ous nature of the counsel she had given, and the dan- 
gerous position in which she had consequently placed 
herself. She was seized with a violent trembling, and 
the tears started to her eyes. Rising. from her seat, 
she fell at the Ban Oussel’s feet, and with a supplica- 
ting look peered into the dark face. 

But the few moments had sutliced to effect a great 
change in the Dark Lady. The look of astonishment 
had given place to one of unalterable determination; 
and with a loud laugh she raised the pleading girl 
from her kneeling position. 

“Thou silly wench,” she exclaimed, “dost think 
that I am going to denounce thee? Nay, by our Lady 
of Grace, though I was a little startled at first, I ad- 
mire thy boldness, I thank thee for this counsel, and 
it shall go hard with me if I profit not by it.” 

She led her back to her seat, and then, resuming her 
own, took Moriat’s hand. 

“Thy woman’s discernment is keener than my 
own,” she said, “and thou hast read my heart. This 
knight, though not yet a day beneath our roof, has 
strangely intluenced me. I feel his burning glances, 
and see his handsome face even now. But, alas! how 
can [hope to win his love: for by the laws of this 
cursed Saxon queen, the English are forbidden to 
marry, or foster, with the Irish, on the penalty of out- 
lawry.”* 

* Were the sacrifice twenty times as great, he would 
make it, an thou but succeed in winning his love,” 
said Moriat, gently. 

“But how can I succeed ?” 

“ Again I say, thou art a woman. 
die?” 

“T think not,” answered Grace, with a significant 
smile. “But tell me, Moriat, is thy own heart. still 
unfettered? "Tis strange I have never thought to ask 
thee this before ?” 

“ Alas, no! I have loved and lost, and can never 
love again.” 

* By the Mass, but this is news indeed!” exclaimed 
Grace, in a tone of surprise. 

“Thou art so often absent with thy father,” said 
Moriat, “that it chances but seldom that we can inter- 
change our thoughts. "Iwill be three years ago come 
our next saint day, that thou and thy father were ab- 
sent on an expedition that lasted some two months. 
On your return you found here a countryman of ours, 
who was slowly recovering from a wound he had re- 
ceived in a battle against the English, within the Pale. 
Knowing the power of the O’Malley he had sought 
refuge here, from the pursuit of his foes. He was of 
noble birth, but had, alas, suffered the common mis- 
fortune of his countrymen by losing all his possessions 
through his devotion to his country. With his last 
handful of brave followers he had desperately contest- 
ed the advance of the Saxons. And it was only when 
well-nigh mortally wounded, and when all his fol- 
lowers were slain, that he fled to the shelter of our eas- 
tle. I tended him through his illness. I listened to 
the recital of his wrongs, until I gave him all the de- 
votion my young heart was capable of bestowing. I 
saw only him, thought only of him, heard only his 
voice. I became his slave.” 

She ceased speaking, and the tears gathered in her 
eyes. Grace drew her toward her, and tenderly press- 
ed her head to her bosom. 

“TI remember this valiant knight,” she said. “ He 
was singularly silent on all subjects concerning him- 
self, and we could learn nothing from him, beyond 
that his name was Maon, and that he was a deadly 
enemy to Queen Elizabeth. But perhaps thou wert 
more fortunate in ascertaining his history.” 

* No,” answered Moriat, “he would impart nothin 
to me. Ido not think his true name was Maon, oan 
Iam sure he was descended from a great and noble 
family.” 

“ And did he return thy love ?” asked Grace. 

“He did, and swore that if happier times should 
dawn he’d make me his wife. He left, and when he 
went he took my heart. I think but of him. Night 
and day his image is with me. And in my lonely 
hours and in my dreams, I murmur the loved name of 
Maon.” 

* And hast thou never hit upon a plan to discover 
thy errant knight ?” 

* Alas, no.” 

“ Methinks, then, thou boasted idly of thy woman’s 
wit. I will come to thy rescue. And if this rebel 
lover of thine be living, and in Ireland, we will find 
him.” 

“T think the Ban Oussel utters an idle boast now,” 
replied Moriat, sorrowfully. 

* Ay my faith, no,” cried Grace. 
per who shall sect thy tale to song. 


*By divers be vy enol liws the English we ef rbidden t> 
marry, to foster, to make gossip with the Irish, or to | ave any 
trade or «ommer e in their markets or fairs, There was a law 
passed in the twenty-eighth y ar of Henry VIII that the Engl sh 
should not marry with any person of Irish blood, though he 
had got en a charter of ‘‘ denization,” unless he had don: bot. 


Is this still a rid- 


“We'll get a har- 
And from north 


to south, from east to west, he shall sing it until thy 
lost Maon be found, or tidings of his whereabouts be 
obtained. But see, the day begins to break. In a few 
hours, sleep will be banished by the noise and clamor 
of the departing kerns. While there is yet time, let 
us snatch some needful repose. To thy couch, and let 
thy dreams be of the valiant Maon.” 

* And thine of the prisoner knight whose head is 
covered by the same roof as thine own,” said Moriat. 

Grace’s answer was a long-drawn sigh. Kissing 
each other, they retired to their respective couches, 
and in a little while were locked in slumber. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST LINK. 


As the morning sun rose in a cloudless sky, and 
tinged with red the surrounding mountains and bro- 
ken waters of the Atlantic, a scene of bustle and con- 
fusion was going on in the courtyard of Clare Castle. 

Kerns and galloglasses were hurrying to and fro, 
while heaps of cross-bows and guns were piled around. 

In a natural bay, formed by two projecting cliffs, 
several galleys were riding at anchor, and with one ex- 
ception, the Flying Horse of the O’Malley floated 
from each masthead. The exception was the English 
galley that had brought the strangers from Queen 

‘lizabeth’s Court on an “important mission” to the 
Tanist. 

In one corner of the courtyard stood Hubert Dillon 
and his companions. The rest after the fatigue of the 
voyage, had greatly improved the appearance of the 
White Knight. He was bareheaded, and his long fair 
hair fell gracefully around his neck, and added to the 
manly beauty of his face. His keen eye, broad shoul- 
ders, and massive frame told that either in the lists, or 
in mortal combat, he would be a dangerous foe. There 
was a recklessness and dash about him, well caleulated 
to inspire a maiden with admiration. 

I[e was in earnest conversation with his companion 
Lyster, who seemed to be bewailing the failure of 
their mission. 

“T tell thee,” in answer to some doubt his compan- 
ion had expressed— I tell thee thou need have no 
fear for my safety. It is but one more added to the 
many adventures that have been crowded into my 
eventful life. Her majesty knows the value of my 
services, and will, I trust, pay this ransom.” 

“Ieaven grant,” said Lyster, “that she may send 
over a few extra regiments to crush the power of this 
barbarian.” 

“ Hush !” exclaimed Dillon, with some alarm. “ Thy 
words are fraught with danger, and walls have ears. 
It would be madness for her majesty to attempt my 
rescue by any such means at present. Thou knowest 
not the power possessed by this wild chieftain, nor the 
difficulties to be overcome, ere the mountain fastnesses 
of this savage country could be gained. Far better, 
good Lyster, that we should conciliate this rebel, and 
win him overto the English cause. His services would 
be invaluable. My sojourn here may not be without 
its fruit in this respect, as the arguments I can bring 
to bear may carry weight with the O’Malley.” 

“Thou art right, brave Herbert,” was the answer. 
“ But dost think the Lady Alice will be consoled dur- 
ing thy enforced absence ?” 

A look of pain passed over the face of Dillon, and 
for a moment he placed his hand before his eyes, and 
seemed greatly troubled. 

“Carry my fond greetings to md fair mistress,” he 
said, in an agitated voice. ‘ Tell her that her bright 
eyes shall be my guiding stars, and my heart ever 
beat true to her. But this grief is unmanly. A few 
short months at the most will see us reunited, and the 
meeting will be the sweeter for our parting.” 

“Heaven grant it may be so,” Lyster added rever- 
ently. 

At this moment one of the O’Malley’s retainers ap- 
proached, and said that it was time the strangers de- 
parted ; at the same moment a horn was sounded, and a 
guard formed to conduct the White Knight’s compan- 
ions to their galley. 

Embarking in the boats that awaited them on the 
beach, they were soon on board ; and loosing the sails 
to the morning wind, they commenced their return 
journey with heavier hearts, than when they approach- 
ed the inhospitable island. 

Hubert Dillon stood upon the cliff and continued to 
wave his handkerchief until the departing galley ap- 
peared but as aspeck upon the water ; then with a 
heavy sigh he turned his back upon the sea, and, re- 
crossing the drawbridge, entered the courtyard again. 

All was bustle now; and the clanking of arms, 
mingling with the hoarse voices of the soldiers as they 
prepared to march to victory, or to death, filled the 
air with a confusion of sounds. 

At length the trumpeter blew a deep blast upon his 
instrument,and in an instant all was silence,and the kerns 
‘and galloglasses ranged themselves in rows on each 
jside of the courtyard. The forces which numbered 











homage and fealiy to the king in the Chancery, ond were alse | Pout five hundred, were composed of kerns, gal- 


bound by recognisance with sureties 'o continue loyal.—Sér, 
John Davies's Tracts, 


loglasses and cavalry, with a few musqueteers. The 
kerns—or light foot—were armed with spears, pikes, 


bows, and arrows, and darts, and skeans ; while the 
galloglasses—or heavy infantry—bore upon their 
shoulders their massive battle-axes. At the head of his 
troops stood O'Malley. His legs were protected by stout 
leather thongs. He wore asheep-skin around his body, 
and over that a massive breastplate. At his back was 
slung a large bull-hide shield, studded with steel pins, 
while at his girdle hung a formidable-looking mid- 
doge. A massive two-edged sword completed his 
equipment. 

As Hubert Dillon gazed upon the rude and stalwart, 
half-clothed giants, he inwardly sighed, as he thought 
of the numbers of his countrymen, who would pour 
out their life-blood before the savage onslaught of 
these hardy mountaineers, who, versed in all the pecu- 
liar warfare of their almost inaccessible country, were 
enabled to cope with twenty times their number of 
English soldiers. But, however much he might re- 
gret the coming slaughter, he determined to remain si- 
lent; for, prisoner as he was, he was powerless, and 
could hit upon no plan by which he could communi- 
cate with the British forces. He consoled himself with 
the thought, however, that the chieftain might be 
slain in the encounter, and his followers be sorely 
worsted, and then a chance would probably present 
itself for him to eseape from the castle, and make his 
way into the English Pale. 

As if O'Malley had divined the thoughts that were 
passing through the mind of his prisoner, he strode 
over to where Hubert stood, and in a menacing tone 

aid: 

“Tam about to start upon an expedition against thy 
cursed countrymen, who pillage the homes of my peo- 
ple, and rob us of our heritage. Victory may not 
crown my efforts to beat the Sassanach hounds back, 
but it shall go hard with me an I teach them not a 
lesson. But thou shalt not escape me. I have eyes 
here that will watch thy every movement, and any at- 
tempt to escape would prove fatal. My kinsman 
Tomassa Rua, together with one hundred kerns, will 
protect this stronghold during my absence, and he 
will answer for thy safe keeping with his life.” 

“Methinks thou hast but little to fear,” Hubert an- 
swered scornfully, “for were I to succeed in getting 
clear of this place, yon hoary mountains would effect- 
ually prevent my further progress. Thy retreat was 
well chosen, and nature is thy best protector. Rest 
assured that I will patiently bide my time.” 

The Tanist smiled as he turned away to embrace 
Grace and Moriat, who had just come upon the scene, 
accompanied by a priest. ‘The confessor was about to 
bestow a blessing upon O'Malley, who repulsing him 
rudely, exclaimed: 

“Nay, keep thy priestly mummery for the guard- 
room—lI want none of it.” The holy man turned sor- 
rowfully away, and, mingling with the soldiers, show- 
ered his blessings upon them freely. . 

At length the signal was given to start; and as the 
harper struck up a wild war chant, the soldiers com- 
menced to file over the drawbridge to the beach, where 
they embarked in boats, and gained the galleys lying 
in the little bay. 

When all were on board, O'Malley once more em- 
braced his daughters, and with a parting salute to Hu- 
bert, hurried to join his troops. And soon the galleys 
were heading for Clew Bay before a favoring wind, 
When they were lost to view, Moriat and Grace turn- 
ed from the cliff on which they had been standing. 
and crossing the drawbridge, reached the courtyard. 

Hubert was leaning against an angle of the hnild- 
ing, seemingly wrapped in thought, and not until the 
dress of Grace touched him, did he arouse from his 
reverie. Then his eyes met hers, and while the man- 
tling blush reddened her face he seemed confused, and 
mnable to do more than politely bow as the ladies 
passed him. He continued to watch their retreating 
forms until they had reached the main entrance to the 
building. Then Grace turned round to cast a last look at 
the handsome stranger. As she did so, eyes once 
more met eyes, and the White Knight and the Dark 
Lady each felt a thrill of indescribable emotion. __ 

It was the first link in the chain that was to bind 


their destinies together. 
[To be continued in our next.| 





To Be Fave FROM Destne, is money ; to be free from the rage of 
perpetually buying something new, ia a certain revenue ; to be 
content with what we possess, constitutes the greatest and the 
most certain of riches. 


Genuine Scotcu-Horcu Porch —An English paper gives 
the receipt of an ‘‘ansurpassable hotch-potch,”’ obtained from 
a cook in Oban, Scotlan‘. It is as ; follows: Take the 
best part of a neck of mutton, cut it small—bones and 
all—and boil it until thoroughiy well done, or until the meat 
separates from the tones. Then remove the bones, and 
put in a quantity of green peas and broad beans a discre- 
tion, not to make the hotch-potch too thick ; add a flavor of 
onions and parsley, together with a fair proportion o' carrots, 
turnips and kall or other cabbage. taking care te make the com- 
bin ‘tion thick enou:h, but not so thick as to deprive it of the 
character of a soup and «onvert it int»a pottage, and boil the 
whole for eight or nine hours. !f you boil it for,twelve or twen'y 
hou's it will be none the worse, but all the better. If there be 
any left, boil it up again on the next day, and it will be better than 
on the first. The writer adds that there is ‘a Winter as well as 
a Summer hotch-potch ; the absence of peas and beans :nd the 
substitution of such other vogetables, potatoes alone excepted, 














ag may be got, forming the difference between the two.” 
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How to Prononce “ Ough.” 


Peasant ‘ rcadian, 
Guiding the plough, 
Coarse are your garments, 
Your aspect is rough. 


Peasant impradent, 
1 hear you've a cough; 
Do you feel sure 
You're clad warm enough? 


Bibulous peasant, 

Your voice it is rough; 
You're not a disciple 

Of temperate Gough. 


Home to your cottage 

You hear the winds sough, 
Even the birdies 

Sing hoarse on the bough. 


Home to your cottage 

And bend o’er the trough, 
Kneeding the loaves 

Of digestible dongh. 
Though the bread’s heavy, 

Uusweetened and tough, 
Well sharpened teeth 

Will go easily through. 








(From the Saint Pcul’s Magazine.) 


THE PISTOL-SHOT. 





FROM THE RUSSIAN OF ALEXANDER SERQUEVITCH 





| took up the chalk and rectified the score, as was his 
jeustom. ‘The officer thinking he was mistaken, began 
to explaiu matters. Silvio continued dealing in silence. 
The officer losing patience, rubbed out what to him 
appeared unnecessary. Silvio, taking up the chalk, 
again marked the score. The officer, excited with 
wine, and by the game, and the laughter of his com- 
rades, imagined himself cruely offended, and in his 
passion, he lifted a metal candlestick off the table, 
and threw it at Silvio, who had barely time to evade 
the blow. We felt confused. Silvio rose, and, with 
fire in his eyes, said: “Please to walk out, Sir, and 
thank your stars that this has happened under my 
roof.” 

We did not doubt the consequences; and we look- 
ed upon our new comrade as a deadman. He walked 
out, declaring himself ready to answer for the affront 
in such manner as the banker might elect. The game 
was continued for a few moments longer, but feeling 
how little our host’s thoughts were in it, we left, one 
by one, and repaired to our quarters, discussing the 
possibility of a speedy vacancy. 

When we met in the riding-school on the following 
day we immediately inquired of each other if our poor 
ensign was still alive. When he himself appeared, 
we greeted him, putting the same question! He re- 
plied that he had heard nothing of Silvio as yet. This 
surprised us. We went to Silvio, and found him in 
the yard, sending bullet after bullet into an acre of 


POUSHKIN, cards, which he had fixed to the gate. He received 

us as usual, and did not allude to the event of the 

I. preceding evening. Three days elapsed and the en- 

We were quartered at ——. The daily routine of sign still lived. We asked in astonishment: “ Can it 


an officer in the army is not unknown. Drills and the be possible that Silvio will not fight ?” Silvio did not 


riding-school in the morning; dinner at the com- fight. 


A very slight explanation satisfied him, and 


. / ; pace was restored.- 
mandant’s quarters or in a Jewish eating-house, and | PE2ce was kX stored 


cards and punch in the evening, constitute the day’s 
» hor were there 


work. There was no society at 





Such conduct might have injured him excessively in 
the estimation of youth. The want of pluck is what 


- “4 , r > »xCUS “AS . yy rener: ro si . 
any marriageable girls; we used to meet at each othe hich oe oe A. ast, for — pay consider 
other’s rooms, where only men in uniform were to be Ree ger gee nadlthedagy 0g a tage padi 


seen. 


multitude of sins! However, little by little, all was 





One civilian, however, was admitted within our cir- forgotten, and Silvio regained his former influence. 
’ ’ =e 


cle. He might have reached the age of five-and-thirty, 


1 alone could not become reconciled to him. Being 


and we, therefore, looked upon him as being greatly naturally of aromantic turn of mind, I had, more than 

’, ’ De . ‘ r a ache reo » . . rare 
our senior in years. His large experience secured to anybody, attached my self . = ware ber peng bigs. 
him a certain amount of deference, and his usual + hee alas ee me wae “PP Rng - to 
moroseness, his stern and sarcastic disposition, exer- “t a —~y - pe ot dryer ton — , 1 laid ida 
cised a powerful influence over our youthful imagina-|#t 1¢ast It was with me alone that he had laid aside 
tions. His past career seemed shrouded in mystery his cutting, ill-natured observations, and conversed 
Though ioaing a foreign name, he was apparently a/UP0P Various subjects with perfect good nature and 

f ame, ‘ f 


Russian. He 


6) B°, Aas 2ee 2 . . . » 
1ad served at one time in the hussars, |'@™e pleasantness. But I could not, subsequently to 


and had even been fortunate in professional advance- |'##t unfortunate evening, rid myself of the idea that 
ment; none of us knew the reason why he had retired his honor had been tarnished, and that it was his own 

, . ate . . - ry e . 
from the service and taken up his abode in this doing that the stain had not been removed. This 
wretched neighborhood, where he lived penuriously, thought prevented my feeling toward him as I had 


and yet extravagantly; he invariably went out on 


1itherto done, and [ felt ashamed to look upon him. 


foot, and he was always seen in a black surtout the Silvio was far too clever and too shrewd not to no- 
. si u « « * a | suk we 2 > © are: 
worse for wear, but at the same time he kept open |e this and not to divine the cause. He appeared 


house for all the officers of our regiment. 


Truth to | burt, and Ifancied that I had more than once detected 


tell, two or three dishes, cooked by an old pensioner, |* wish on his part to come to an understandiug with 

constituted his dinner, but, on the other hand, cham-|'™¢ 3 but I had avoided each opportunity, and Silvio 

pagne flowed at his table. His circumstances and his withdrew. Thereafter, I only met him in the presence 

income were unknown, and none of us presumed to of my comrades, and our former intimacy came to an 
; : 

ask any questions about either. His only books were end. 

















works connected with the military service, and some | 


ltraces of his affected cheerfulness. The pallor of his 


sombre face, his sparkling eyes, and the dense smoke 
issuing from his mouth, gave him a truly demoniacal 
look. Several minutes passed away, and Silvio broke 
the silence : 

“ We may perhaps never meet again,” said he ; “I 
wish to have an explanation with you before we part. 
You must have noticed how little I value the opinion 
of the world, but I like you and I feel that it would 
prey upon me were I to leave an unjust impression re- 
specting myself on your mind.” 

He stopped and began to re-ti] his emptied pipe ; I 
remained silent with lowered eyes. 

“ You thought it strange,” he continued, “that I 
did not demand satisfaction from that tipsy fool 
R You will doubtless own that the right to 
choose weapons being mine, his life was in my hands, 
my own being almost beyond the reach of danger. 
I might ascribe this forbearance to pure generosity, but 
I will not deceive you. Had it been in my power to 
punish R without risking my own life in the least 
degree, I would by no means have let him off.” 

I looked at Silvio in surprise, and was completely 
taken aback by such aconfession. Silvio went on : 

“ That’s just it. Ihave no right to imperil my life. 
I received a box on the ear six years ago, and my enemy 
still lives.” 

My curiosity was thoroughly awakened. ‘You did 
not fight him ?,, asked I. ‘Circumstances probably part- 
ed you ?” 

“T did fight h'm,” answered Silvio, “ and here is the 
memorial of our duel.” 

Silvio rose and took out of a hat-box a red cap orna- 
mented with a gold tassel and braid, (what the French 
would call donnet de police ;) he put it on; it hada hole 
about an inch from its edge. 

“ You know,” continued Silvio, “that I served in 
the Hussars. My disposition is known to you. I 
am accustomed to take the lead, but in my early days it 
was apassion. At that time practical jokes were in 
fashion, and I was the greatest scamp in the whole army. 
We prided ourselves upon cur drinking powers. I out- 
did the famous Burzoff, whom Denis Davidoff has sung.* 
Duels took place constantly in our regiment. I took a 
part in all of them, either as a witness or asa principal. 
My comrades idolized me, and the regimental com- 
mande-s, who were constantly changing, looked upon 
me as an unavoidable evil. 

I was thus quietly (that is turbulently) enjoying my 
popularity, when there joined usa wealthy youth, a 
member of a well-known family, (I do not wish to men- 
tion names.) Never in my life have I met such a favor- 
ed child of fortune! Imagine to yourself youth, talent, 
good looks, the most exuberant cheerfulness, the most 
undaunted courage, a high-sounding name, wealth to 
which he knew no bounds, and you will form some idea 
of the impression his presence produced among us. 
My pre-eminence received a check. Dazzled by % 
reputation, ke would have sought my friendship, but 
received him coldly, andhe turned from,me without any 
show of regret. I began to hate him. His success in 

















The busy inhabitants of a capital can have no con- 


novels which he willingly lent, never asking to have| ception of the many excitements, so familiar to those 


them returned, but neither did he give back those| Who live in small towns or in villages—for example, 
which he had borrowed. His chief pastime consisted the looking out for the periodical post-day ; on Tues- 


in a The walls of his apartment were 
well riddled and perforated like a honey-comb. A 
valuable collection of pistols formed the only luxury 
of his humble habitation. 


days and Fridays our regimental office was crowded 
with officers ; some expecting remittances, some let- 
ters, and some newspapers. Letters and parcels were 
The degree of perfeetion|opened on the spot, news communicated, and the 


he had attained in this art was inconceivable, and had | office presented the most animated appearance. Sil- 


he required to shoot at a pear on any one’s head, not 


vio’s letters were addressed under cover to our regi- 


one of our fellows would have hesitated to offer|ment, and he was therefore usually present. Upon 


himself. Our conversation often touched on the sub- 
ject of duelling. Silvio (as I shall name him) never 
joined in it; and when asked whether he had ever had 
occasion to fight, would answer dryly that he had; but 
he entered upon no details, and it was evident that 
these and similar questions were distasteful to him. 
We concluded that the recollection of some unfortun- 
ate victim to this dreadful accomplishment troubled 








one of these occasions a letter was handed to him, the 
seal of which he broke with a look of the greatest 
impatience. His eyes brightened up as he perused it. 
The officers were themselves too much engaged to 
notice anything. “Gentlemen,” said Silvio, “ cireum- 
stances require me to leave without delay. I go this 
night, and hope you will not refuse to dine with me 
for the last time. LTexpect you, also,” he continued, 


his conscience, the idea of cowardice never even sug-|turning to me; “Texpect you without fail.” With 
gesting itself. There are people whose exterior alone | these words he hastened out, and we shortly dispersed, 


suffices to disarm such suspicions. An unexpected oe- 
currence disconcerted us all. | 
Some ten of us were one day dining with Silvio. | 
We drank as usual—that is, excessively—and after 
dinner we endeavored to prevail upon our host to be | 
the banker in a game at faro, For some time he per-| 
sisted in declining, for he seldom played, but at length | 
he ordered the cards to be brought, threw fifty ducats 
on the table, and commenced to deal. We all took 
our places and the game began. Silvio was wont to 
keep the strictest silence upon such occasions, never 
discussing or explaining anything. If the punter| 
chanced to make a mistake, he either paid up the| 
balance immediately or noted the surplus. We were 
already aware of this, and therefor, never interfered. | 
But of our number there was a young officer who had | 
lately joined, He took part in the game, and in a fit| 


of absence bent down one corner too many, Silvio | Silvio was careworn, and there were no longer any 


having agreed to meet at Silvio’s. 

Tarrived at the appointed hour, and found nearly 
the whole of my brother officers. Silvio’s movables 
were all packed, and little remained but the bare and 
battered walls. We sat down to dinner; and our 
hest was in high spirits, and his cheerfulness was soon 
participated in ; the corks flew incessantly, our glasses 
frothed and sparkled unceasingly, and we wished the 
traveler with all possible sincerity God speed, and 
every blessing. It was already late when we arose. 
While the caps were being sorted, Silvio, bidding 
everyone “good-bye,” took me by the hand and de- 
tained me, just as | was upon the point of leaving. 
“1 must speak to you,” said he, in a low voice. I re- 
mained, 

The guests had left ; being alone, we sat opposite 
to each other, and silently began to smoke our pipes. 


our regiment and in the society of ladies threw me into 
complete despair. 1 sought opportunities for a quarrel 

but my epigrams were answered by epigrams, which al- 
ways seemed to me more unexpected and more stinging 
thau my own; they were, of course, immeasureably 
more lively. He was facetious; I was vicious. At last, 
upon the occasion of a ball given by a Polish gentleman, 
seeing that he was the object of all the ladies, and 
especially of the hostess herself, who was an ally of 
mine, I whispered to him some grossly rude remark. He 
warmed up, and gave me a box on the ear. We flew to 
our swords. ‘The ladies fainted ; we were separated, 
but that same night we drove off to fight a duel. 

The day was breaking. I stood at the appointed spot, 
attended by my three seconds. I awaited with inex- 
pressible impatience the arrival of my opponent. The 
sun had already risen, and its rays were gathering heat. 
I observed him in the distance. He was on foot, in uni- 
form, wearing his sword and accompanied by one second, 
We walked on to meet him. He approached, holding in 
his hand his cap, which was full of cherries. Our seconds 
proceeded to measure iwelve paces. I was to have fired 


|first, but my rage was so great that I could not rely upon 


the steadiness of my hand, and to gain time, I conceded 
to him the first shot. My opponent would not consent 
to this. It was decided that we should draw lots; he, 
with his usual good luck, won the toss. He aimed, and 
his ball went through my cap. It was now my turn. His 
life was in my hands at last. I looked eagerly at him, 
trying to deteet even a shadow of uneasiness. He stood 
covered by my pistol, selecting the ripest cherries out 
of his cap, and spitting out the stones, which nearly 
reached me as they fell. His coolness exasperated me. 
What is the use, thought I, of depriving him of his life, 
when he values it so little? A wicked thought flittedt 
across my mind. I dropped the pistol. ‘ You are no 

tainking of death now,” said I; *‘ You prefer to enjoY 
your breakfast ; I do not wish to dis.urb you?” “ You 





do not disturb me in the least,” replied he, “please to 

*A cavalry officer whose drinking powers and bravery have 
been immortslized by the warrior-poet Denia Davidoff, (temp, 
Alexander I.)—Ta, ; 
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fire away; but, by the way, that is justas you please; risen from my seat in the meanwhile, and was pacing said he, “that my pistol is not loaded with cherry-stones. 

your fire remains with you; I am always ready and at the room inspecting the books and pictures. I am no ——The bullet is heavy. Th 

your service !” I turned to the seconds, declaring I did judge of paintings, but one there was which specially | duel, but murder; I am not ace 

not intend to procced at present, and thus our meeting attracted my attention. It represented a landscape in|armed man; let us begin anew; let us draw lots who is 
| Switzerland; but I was struck, not by the beauty of the to have the first fire.” My head swam——lI suppose I 


ended. 

I quitted the service and retired to this place. But) 
not a day has -ince passed without a thought of venge-| 
ance. Now my time has come ie 

Silvio drew outof his pocket the letter he had that 
morning reccived and handed it to me. Somebody, 
(probably the person entrusted with the care of his busi- 
ness matters), wrote word tohim from Moscow that a 
certain individual was soon about to be united in lawful 
wedlock to a young and beautiful girl. 

“You guess,” said Silvio, “ who is meant by this cer- 
tain individual. 1 go to Moscow. We shall see 
whether he will meet death as cooily on the eve of his 
marriage as he once awaitcd it at his meal of cherries” 

Silvio rose at these words, threw his cap upon the 
floor, and paced the room to and fro like a tiger in his 
cage. I had listened to him in silence ; strange and 
conflicting feelings had taken possession of me. 

The servant walked in and reported the horses ready. 
Silvio pressed my hand warmly ; we embraced each 
other. He took his place in the /edega, wherein lay two 
boxes—one containing his pistols, the other his neces- 
saries. We bade cach other good-bye once more, and 
the horses were off. 





Il. 


Several years had elapsed, and my private affairs ne- 
cessitated my settling in a poverty-stricken little vil- 
lage in the district of N Though occupied with 
the duties of landlord, I could not help silently sighing 
after my former rackety and reckless existence. I 
found it so difficult to get accustomed to spend the long 
dismal spring and winter evenings in such complete se- 
clusion. By chatting with the Mayor, or by going xe 
new buildings in progress, | managed somehow to drag 
through the day, up to the dinner hour ; but I literally 
knew not what to do with myself at dusk. I had read 
the limited number of books which I had found on the 
bookshelves and in the lumber-room until I knew them 
by heart. All the stories which the housekeeper, Kiril- 
ovna, knew had been told me over and over again. . I 
grew weary of listening to the pea-ant women’s songs, 
and might have had recourse to sweet liqueurs, but that 
they mide my head ache; and I confess that I feared 
I might become a drunkard from a feeling of wretched- 
ness, that is to say the most wretched of drunkards, of 
which L saw a number of instances in our district. 

I had no near neighbors, if 1 except two or three of 
these wretched fellows, whose conversation [consisted 
chiefly of hiccoughs and sighs. Solitude was more en- 
durable. At last I decided upon going to bed as early 
as possible, and upon dining as late as possible; in 
this way I contrived to shorten the evenings and add to 
the length of the days, which I spent in useful oecupa- 
tions. 

Four versts from me lay a very valuable estate be- 
longing to the Countess B ; it was oceupied by the 
agent only; the Countess had visited it but once, and 
that in the first year of her marriage, when she had not 
stayed over a month. During the second year of my 
seclusion, rumors were current that the Countess and 
her husband were coming to spend the Summer. They 
really did arrive at about the beginning of June. 

The appearance of a well-to-do neighbor is an im- 
portant event torustics. Landlords and tenants speak 
of it for two months previously and for three years suise- 
quently. Iconfess that, so far as [ am concerned, the 
presence of a voung and beautiful neighbor seemed a 
matter of considerable importance to me. I burned with 
impatience to see her, and betook myself therefore, after 
dinner, the first Sunday subsequently to their arrival, 
to pay my respects to their excellencies, as their nearest 
neighbor and most devoted of servants. 

A footman showed me into the Count’s library and 
went to announce me. The spacious apartment was 
furnished with the greatest possible luxury ; the walls 
were lined with book-cases, each of which was sur- 
mounted by a bronze bust ; over the marble chimney- 
piece was placed alarge mirror ; the floor was covered 
with a green cloth and spread with carpets. Having 
lost all hablts of luxury in my poor retreat, and having 
long since ceased to be familiar with the effects pro- 
duced by the riches of others, I became timid, and 
awaited the Count with a certain trepidation, lik» a pro- 
vineial petitioner expecting the approach of a minister. 
The doors opened, and a handsome man of two-and- 
thirty came in, The Count approached me with frank- 
ness and friendliness. I endeavored to muster courage 
and to explain the object of my call; but he anticipated 
me. We sat down. His easy and agreeable conversa- 
tion soon dispelled my awkward shyness; I had already 
resumed my usual manner, when suddenly the Countess 
entered, and my perturbation became greater than be-. 
fore. She was beautiful indeed. The Count introduced | 
me; I wished to seem to be at my ease, but the more I| 
tried the more awkward did I feel. My new acquaint-, 
ances wishing to give me time to recover, aud to feel my-| 
self more at home, conversed together, dispensing with ail 
etiquette, thus treating me like an old triend. I had 








artist’s touch, but because it was perforated by two 
bullets, one hole being just above the other. 

“This is a good shot,” said I, turning to the Count. 

“Yes,” said he ; “a very remarkable shot. Do you 
shoot well?” he went on. 

“Pretty well,” I replied, overjoyed that the conver- 
sation had turned on a subject of interest. “ I mean I 
could not miss a card at thirty paces ; of course, when I 
know the pistols.” 

“Indeed,” said the Countess, with a look of great 
attention ; “and you, my dear, could you hit a card at 
thirty paces ?” 

“Some day,” answered the Count, “we shall try. I 
was not a bad shot in my time, but it is now four years 
since I held a pistol.” 

“Oh,” remarked I, “ that being the ease, I do not 
|mind betting that your Excellency will not be able to hit 
|a card at twenty paces even; pistol-shooting requires 

daily practice. Siew this by experience. I used to 
be considered one of the best shots in our regiment. It 
so happened once that I had not touched a pistol for a 
whole month ; my own were undergoing repair, and will 
your Excellency believe it, when I took to shooting 
again I missed a bottle four successive times at twenty 
paces? Our riding master, a sharp, amusing fellow, 
happening to be present, cried out: ‘I say, old boy, 
thou canst not lift thy hand against the bottle, eh? 
No, your Excellency, it is a practice that ought not to 
be neglected, if one does not wish to become rusty at it. 
The best shot I ever happened to come across practiced 
every day, and would fire at least three times before 
dinner. This was a rule with him, as was his glass of 
vodka. 

The Couut and Countess appeared pleased at my 
having become talkative. 

“And what kind of shot was he ?” asked the Count. 

“ Of that sort, your Excellency, that if he happened 
to see a fly on the wall. ... You are smiling, Count- 
ess. But it is true, indeed. . . . When he chanced to 
see a fly he would call out: ‘ Kooska, my pistols!’ 
Kooska brings hima loaded pistol. Bang! and there is 
the fly flattened to the wall!” 

“‘That was wonderful,” said the Count. 
his name ?” 

“Silvio,” your Excellency. 

“Silvio!” exclaimed he jumping up; “you knew 
Silvio ?” 

“Knew him? Of course, your Excellency. We were 
friends ; he was considered by the regiment as bein 
quite one of ourselves ; but it is now five years dann? 
heard anything of him. Your Excellency appears, also, 
to have known him ?” 

“IT knew him—knew him very well. 
late a very strange occurrence to you?” 

“Your Excellency cannot possibly mean a box on the 
ear, which some young scamp gave him at a ball ?” 

“ And did he name that seamp to you?” 

“No your Excellency, he did not ; but, your Excel- 
lency,” continued I, the truth beginning to dawn upon 
me, “I beg your pardon—I was not aware—can it be 
yourself ?” 

“T, myself,” answered the Count, with an exceeding- 
ly perturbed countenance, “and the perforated picture 
is the reminiscence of our last meeting.” 

“ Oh, pray, dear,” said the Countess, “jpray do not 
speak of it. I dread hearing the story.” 

“No,” replied he, “I shall relate the whole of it. 
He knows how I offended his friend, let him now also 
know how Silvio took his revenge.” 

The Count bade me be seated, and I listened with the 
liveliest curiosity to the following recital : 

“T was married five years ago. The first month the 
honeymoon was spent in this village. It is to this house 
that [am indebted for the happiest, as also for one of 
the saddest moments of my life.’> 

We were out riding one evening; my wife’s horse 
became unmanageable; she got frightened, gave me her 
bridle, and set out for home on foot. I saw upon entering 
the stableyard a traveling ¢e/ega, and was informed that 
a gentleman, who had refused to give his name, and had 
simply said that he had some business to transact, was 
waiting for me in the library. I entered the room, and 
in the twilight saw a man covered with dust and wearing 
a long beard. He was standing by the fire-place. I 
approached him, trying to recall to mind his features. 
“Thou dost not recognized me, Count, said ha, with 
trembling voice. “Silvio! exclaimed I; and I confess 
I felt my hair stand on end! “ Yes it is I,” he continu- 
ed. “the shot remains with me; I have come to discharge 
my pistol; art thou ready ?” The pistol protruded out of 
his side pocket. I measured twelve paces, and stood 
there, in that corner, begging him to fire quickly, before 
my wife returned. He hesitated, he asked for lights. 
Candles were brought in. I shut the door, gave orders 
that no one should come in, and again begged him to fire. 
He tvok out his pistol, and proceeded to take aim—lI was 
counting the seconds——I thought of her——One dread- 
ful minute passed! Silvio let his arm drop. “I regret” 





“What was 


Did he ever re- 





is appears to me nota 
ustomed to aim at an un- 


was not consenting——At last another pistol was loaded; 
two bits of paper were rolled up; he placed them in the 
cap I had once shot through; I again drew the winning 
number. “Thou art devilish lucky, Count,” said he 
with anironical smile I can never forget. I do not 
understand what possessed me, and by what means he 
forced me to it——but I fired and hit that picture 
there.” 

The Count pointed to the preforated picture; his face 
was crimson; the Countess had become whiter than her 
handkerchief; I could not suppress an exclamation. 

“T fireu,” the Count went on, ‘and thank God, missed. 
Then Silvio (he looked really dreadful at that moment) 
aimed at me. Suddenly the doors opened, Masha 
rushed in, and with a scream threw herself on my neck. 
Her presence restored to me all wy courage. 
“Darling,” said I, “don’t you see that we ave joking? 
How frightened you are! Go and take a glass of water 
and come back to us; [ shall introduce an old friend and 
comrade to you.” Mashastill doubted. ‘‘ Tell me, is 
what my husband says, true?” said she, turning to the 
sombre Silvio, “is it true that yo are both in fun?” 
“ He is always wm fun, Countess,” replied Silvio. ‘ Once 
upon a time he gave me a box upon the ear, in fun; in 
fun, he shot through this cap; in fun, he just now missed 
me; now I have a fancy to be in fun also.” So saying, 
he was about to take aim—before her! Masha threw 
herself at his feet. “Get up, Masha; for shame!” I 
exclaimed, enraged; “and you, Sir, will you cease jeer- 
ing at a poor woman? Are you, or are you not, going to 
fire? “I am not going to,” answered Silvio, “I am content. 
I have seen your hesitation, your timidity. I made you 
fire at me. [am satisfied. You will remember me. I 
leave you to your conscience!’ Here he was about to 
take his departure, but stopping in the doorway, he look- 
ed at the perforated picture, fired his pistol at it, almost 
without aiming, and disappeared. My wife had fainted; 
the servants dared not stop him, and looked at him with 
terror; he walked out, called the iamshtchok, and drove 
off before I had even time to recover myself.” 

The Count concluded. Thus did I learn the ending 
of a story which had so interested me at its commenc- 
ment. I didnot again meet its hero, It was said that 
at the time of the revolt under Alezander Ypsllanti, 
Silvio commanded a detachment of the Hetere, and 
was killed in the combat before Skulleni. 


~~ 








ALBION-ISMS. 


Cxritrs should not be covered with silk, but sat-in. 

One who can always get bread when he kneads it—A baker. 

Tux Home Crecurr.— Walking about with baby in the night. 
on what port is a man bound daring courtship ?—Bound to 

avre, 


Way is a person whon v r lays a wager as bad as a regular 
gambler? Because he is no better. 


Way does a railroad conductor punch a hole in your ticket? 
To let y u pass through. F 


Apany is threatened with a milk 
going dry. 

Artemus Warp siid of Chaucer, ‘‘ He bas talent but he can’t 
spell.” 


Mriancuoty Suicipe. —A little boys, on being threatened with 
a whipping, hung his head. 


famine. ‘I'ue pumps are 


A cunsmitH’s shop is like chicken-pie, because it contains 
fowl-in’ pieces. 


Cuicaco has a female sexton, end she 1s charged with reserv- 
ing all the best graves for the young men. 


SrInGers 0 ten complain that they are not in voice. 
is always in voice?— Why, invoice, to be sure. 


A Lapy ' earing that a tunnel cost 5,0 0 trancs a yard, impor- 
tuned her husband to buy her a dress of that material. 


A piscustep Danburian wants to know, if a woman was de- 
signed to be the equal of man, why is it she can’t whistle. 
Wui: witnessing a game of base-ball out West, a boy waa 
struck on the back of his head, the bawi coming out of his mouth. 
SHaKesPearE’s ‘‘Seven ages of man ”"—Mess-age, lugg-age, 
saus-age, ramp-age, marri-age, parent-age, and dot-age. 
A WesTERN critic recently said of a new novel ‘its incidents 
follow each uther like a shovel-fall of hot coals.’’ 


Do no run in debt to the shoemaker. 
unable to say your sole is not your own. 


A Grocer ‘n Quincy, Illinois, has donated the city firty-one 
dozen of bad eggs, to be used in keeping lecturer’s beyond the 
city limits. 


Now what 


It is unp easant to be 


Tue creditors of an absconding banker found, on opening 
ing the safe, that the only thing he had laid up for a rainy day 
was an umbrella. 


A vocror at Videtta, Ind., after treating a boy for croup, mea- 
sles, scarlet fever and carebro-spinal meningitis, found that his 
patient had small-pox. 


“ Wuy Did He Not Die? is the title of » novel. We have not 
read the conundrum, but believe the answer to be, because he 
refused to take his medicine. 


“ A MISSIONARY among the fr in T , after relating 
to some little colored children the story of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, asked when God does not strike everybody dead who 
tells a lie, when one of the least in the room quickly answered, 
** Because there would’nt be anybody left.” 
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Brilliants. 


—- 


Art in Nature. 

Survey 
Nature’s extended face ; then, skeptics say 
In this wide world of wonders can you find 
No art! [Sr R. Blackmore 

Providence. 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplex’d with errors; 
Our anderstanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search, 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 
[ Addison. 


Books. 

Silent companions of the lonely hour, 

Friends who can never alter nor forsake. 
Who for inconstant roving have no power, 

And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take — 
Let me return to you ; this turmoil enfling 

Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 
And o'er your old familiar pages bending 

Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thought, 
Till baply meeting there, from time to_time. 

Fancies, the audible echo of my o«n 
Twill be like hearing in a foreign clime, 

My native language spoke in friendly tone ; 
And with a sort of welcome { shall dwell 

On these, my unripe musings, told so wel’, 

. (Mrs. Norton. 
Love Duejto the Creator. 

And ask ye why He claims our love? 

O answer, all ye winds of even, 
O answer, all ye lights above, 

That watch in yonder darkening heaven; 
Thou earth, in vernal radiance gay 

As when his angels first arrayed thee, 
And thou, O deep-tongued ocean, say 

Why man should love the Mind that made thee. 


Thero’s not a floxer that decks the vale, 
There’s not a beam that lizhts the mountain, 
There's not a shrub that scents the gale, 
There's not a wind that stirs the fountain, 
There's not a hue that paints the rose, 
There’s not a leaf around us lying, 
Bat in its use or beauty shows 
True love to us, and love undying! 


[G. Grigin. 





——_ > 


(From the Saturday Review. } 


WOMANLY DIGNITY. 





The Various Kinds—Soft Dignity—Aggressive Dignity 
—Grim Dignity—Aesthetic Dignity. 

Nature, which has given weapons of assault or means 
of defence to almost all living creatures, has made man 
audacious, and has endowed women with dignity. And 
dignity has the best of it. In fact, womanly dignity may 
be accepted as one among many explanations of that 
legendary power which turned the bravest man to stone, 
and made the might of the strongest like water in their 
bones. What can any one do against it? As well try 
to penetrate the armadillo’s coat of mail by a needle, or 
make a hole in a pachyderm by a popgun, as fire a wo- 
man to passion or melt her to pity when she has once en- 
trenched herself in the stronghold of her dignity. No 
argument ean shake her, no reasoning convince her; 
despair dies away to querulousness, and the pleadings of 
love itself, fall dull and blunted from her stately self- 
possession like so many toy shafts hurled against a 
polished and inpenetrable surface. Indeed, how cau you 
rage in anger, or abase yourself in entreaty, to acreature 
who is icily polite, loftily unmoved, not to be goaded into 
the smallest demonstration, which would put her in the 
wrong and give you a vantage point against her, and 
whose calm eyes look at you with a kind of superior 
scorn, which, while it maddens you offers no point of 
attack? What can you do? Simply nothing. The 
means of defence which nature has given are unassail- 
able, and a dignified woman is mistress of the situation 
by the very power of negation, if by none other. But 
there are various kinds of dignity, and if some are more 
exasperating than others, some are very lovely and 
among the greatest charmsof womanhood. There is in 
particular that 

SOFT DIGNITY 


which belongs to women who are affectionate by nature 


and timid by temperament, but who ‘have a reserve of| to whom, they can condescend to be natural. 


self respect, that defends them against themselves as 
well as against others. These have a quiet dignity, 
tempered by much sweetness of speech and manner, 
that is the loveliest kind of all, and the most subtle as 
well as the most beautiful. They are like the Lady in 
“ Comus,” and seem to cast the spell of respect on all 
with whom they are associated. No man, save of the 
coarsest fibre, and such as only physical strength can 
control, could be rude to them in word or brutal in deed; 
for there is something about them, very indefinite, but 
Very strong withal, which seems to give them special 
protection from insolence ; and a loving woman of soft 
manners, whose mind is pure and who respects herself, 
is armed with a power which none but the vilest can 
despise. ‘This is the woman who gets a precise obedi- 
ence from her servants without exacting it, and whose 
children do not dream of disputing her wishes; who 
though so gentle and affable, 
familiarity which breeds con 
one takes a liberty. 


reason. She would not ramp or rave if she was displeas- 
ed, she would not scold, she could not strike; but there 
is a certain quality in her which we may not be able to 
formularize, yet which would make us ashamed to pass 
beyond the boundaries of the strictest respect, and 
which restrains others less consciously critical than our- 
selves as certainly as fear, It is the respect we pay to 
those who respect themselves ; the consideration and 
honor which all real purity of nature demands and ob- 
tains. This is womanly dignity in its loveliest aspect, 
and the kind we all desire to see in women, whom it 
would not harden, nor render less than loving. Then 
there is the more ; 

AGGRESSIVE, STRUGGLING, STAGE KIND OF DIGNITY, 
which we meet in historical romances chiefly, where 
“avaunt base caitiff” is a phrase of power, and where 
an unprotected damsel, in arobe of “rich samite 
bright,” with her back hair down and carrying a 
small jewelry shop on her person, is able by the magic 
of her dignity alone, to defend herself from the base 
designs of marauding barons and the depredations of 
meaner knaves—taming the wild beasts among men 
as Unatamed her lion. This is a picture exquisitely 
fascinating to the young, and firmly believed in. We 
doubt, however, if any enthusiastic girl would find she 
possessed the gift if she went into a thieves’ quarter 
in London with her purse in her pocket and her dig- 
nity her sole safe-guard, and we think she would do 
better to trust to the police. This kind of dignity, 
translated into the home life, is a troublesome sort of 
thing; but sometimes it is intensely odd, if one 
can afford the time to be amused, and a dignified 
woman of the stage heroic kind, who * draws herself 
up to her full height,” as novelists say, and speaks in 
an octave below her usual voice when she is offended, 
is pretty sure to have plenty of occasion for the ex- 
ercise of her talent. There is another kind of dig- 
nity— 

THE GRIM KIND, REPELLENT AND IRON BOUND, 
whereby you feel yourself pushed back before you 
have made an advance; where indeed the whole rule 
of life seems to be to repel on all sides. Women 
afflicted with this species of dignity are always on the 
lookout for assaults, and consequently are always 
thrusting their shield for defense in your face. You 
do not want to trouble them in their dignity; you are 
not thinking of invading that or this sacred province, 
yet you are suddenly met by an assumption of offended 
majesty, which makes you feel as if you had received 
ablow. Some playful word, some laughing and 
ridiculous accusation, or quite innocent allusion, and 
you are treated as a misdemeanant who has grievously 
offended against good manners and womanly dignity. 
There are some women constitutionally incapable of 
understanding any thing like playfulness, and who 
can make no distinction between fun and imperti- 
nence, a laughing humor and taking liberties. They 
wrap themselves up in a robe of majesty, and resent 
as rudeness any homely touch which ignores their 
stately drapery. They are women about whose affairs 
you know absolutely nothing, though you may be 
their friend of a life time. You never hear them tell 
the most harmless anecdote frankly, but always with 
a severe air of mystery and something hidden; you 
never hear them discuss the least important subject 
freely. You would not dare ask them, friends as you 
are, things which you would ask a comparative 
stranger without hesitation, and they never volunteer 
information. 

They would consider it a liberty if you wanted par- 
ticulars as to the treatment they had pursued, say in 
such or such a case of illness ; and they are far too 
dignified to help the inexperienced of their youngers 
by their own acquired store. One often wonders 
what these women are as mothers with young daugh- 
ters to instruct ; and whether their dignity can un- 
bend so far as to give lessons to girls who have every- 
thing to learn. They are so grim, so far removed 
from any of the kindly familiarities, the maternal 
tenderness of ordinary women, that we find it hard to 
believe there ever can be moments in which, or persons 
Akin to 
these, but not identical, are the coldly dignified wo- 
men—those who keep themselves apart from their 
world for want of warmth to coalesce. They are not so 
aggressive as the grim ones, and are not so apt to 
take offense or so keen to see an insult where none 
was meant; but they are as impenetrable, and as 
impervious to humor. The difference between the 
two kinds lies in the temper ; the dignity of the grim 
being dignity soured by ill-humor, that of the cold 
being dignity hardened by indifference. Neither is 
admirable, and both are common; and woe to the 
luckless man, most probably of a jovial, weak backed 
nature, who has fallen into the power of either. He 
has to expiate by a life of self suppression for one part, 
and of perpetual stumbling into offense for the other, 
the terrible mistake he made in early youth, when a 





; » girl’s cold self-possession was called by a finer word, 
stops short of that kind of and no account taken of the time when a just endur- 
tempt, and with whom no|able characteristic would have become exaggerated. 
For this one can searcely give a| There is, again, another kind of 


A 


DIGNITY OF THE ESTHETIC RANGE ! 

akind of thing that says, “No common person am 
I,” and that demands exceptional homage, as well as 
repays rudeness with scorn. This is a very favorite 
kind with the women who hold the theory that wo- 
men are of a divine order of nature, and that men are 
—not to put it too strongly—brutes. They exact a 
different ordering of circumstances altogether for 
themselves, and especially that they should be pro- 
tected from the lower conditions of life. Ask these 
women to do unpleasant work, and see how their 
dignity takes arms at once, and how offended and in- 
dignant they are at yoursuggestion. They are of the 
Brahminican order, according to their own estimation, 
and they are to be spared what others have to endure. 
Have they not their dignity to support, and is not 
their nature esthetic and their right to immunity from 
the common lot undoubted ? These esthetic women are 
eminently unpractical, and their dignity is in general 
a tremendous nuisance. They are so very fine, so very 
pure, they hold nature to be so gross, humanity in its 
reality so dreadful, and all things, save their own 
womanly dignity, so common, that there is no dealing 
with them on anything like a practical basis; and if 
you speak to them of life asit is, and not as it is made 
to appear—in a cloud of pink muslin and with an at- 
mosphere of attar of roses—they are revolted, and 
think you are wanting in respect. Unreal as well as 
esthetic, they are both useless and unsatisfactory. To 
be sure, they cultivate art, and know the right color 
of a ribbon, and how to arrange a drawing room 
picturesquely; but as all the chambers inhabited by 
the human family are not drawing rooms, as there are 
sick rooms, and lazarettos, the womanly dignity which 
must not be invaded by the mention of either is but a 
poor kind of thing for working life, and its artistic 
specialities are but meagre compensation for its esthe- 
tic'absurdities. 

The fact is, useful as womanly dignity is as a woman- 
ly possession, it can be carried to excess, and from a 
virtue become a vice. So long as it is an honest de- 
fense work against the rough assaults of superior 
strength, it is both good and fair ; but when it assumes 
to be more than this, it becomes an exaggeration, and, 
as such, ridiculous. There is no law by which wo- 
men can be exempt from a share in the troubles and 
sorrows of human life ; and even their dignity cannot 
always protect them from things that override all but 
nature. Still itis a valuable possession. and women 
had better have too much of it than too little; for, 
though too much renders them absurd, too little 
makes them contemptible, and between the two there 
is no doubt as to which is worst. 

i i 
Jounny attends school, wnich will explain the followiug short 
dialogue between him and bis father: ‘‘Johnny, I didn’t know 


you got whipped the other day,” said he. ** You didn’t?” ** Well, 
if you'd been in my breeches you'd have known it.” 








Wauat is the best luck that can happen to a man of this world ? 
There are many answers to such a question, some open to one 
objection and some to another. The best luck is not to fiad a 
chest of gold, or the bright, shining ladder of fame, but to find 
the key to one’s self. Some do this in early life. Dickens did 
so. Charles Lamb and Richardson almost missed it to the last, 
and what a loss would have happened to the world if they had 
m sse : it. 


<~4<> > 





Tur Nur Cracker.—Orce there came along our way a man 
who made his living by making bets. he wasn't like Mark 
Twain's hero. wh» would bet at any thingfrom a jumping frog 
to a wall-eyed horse, but had a specialty, which he wasn't slow 
in advocating wherever he went. His specialty was cracking 
nuts, and he styled himself in the bill: of the show **The Great 
Arkansaw Nut Cracker.” He would lay around taverns loose, 
and when a lot of fellers got talking around the stove about 
what they could do, he'd begin to blow. No matter what the 
su! ject was, he could always contrive to lead ’em off on the sub- 
ject of cracking nuts, which was apparently his stronghold. His 
name was Simmons—Lewis Simmons. One day when Simmons, 
blowing about what he could do, had got em pretty well excit- 
ed; the landlord, put in his oar, and says | ¢ : 

*l'll tell you what it is, boys, what this gentleman claims may 
be all very true, and I don’t doubt he can crack as many nuts as 
he says, ina giventime. But there’s my public hallup here, 
just now vacant, and I'll loan him the use of it, and I don’t mind 
betting a level hundred dollars he can’t crack a hundred double- 
breasted English walnuts, as I'll provide forhim in as many 
seconds.” 

** It’s a go,” said Lew. 

Well, tne money was planked, and when night came, there 
stood Lew before a big audience, dressed in a pair of fancy bath- 
ing drawers, with a fillet of gold paper around his head, and 100 
English walnuts on a table before him. The music tooted up, 
and he started in, and fora time the s ells flew in every direc- 
tion quite lively ; but all at once Lew’s jaws closed down on a 
rouser, and refused to open; and the spectators were surprised 
to see Lew hopping and twisting in a'] sorts of contortions about 
the stage to hurried music. 

The intriguing landlord had gone and stuffed one of the wal- 
nuts with a mess of soft wax, and Lew could no more get his 
jaws open than if they had been bolted and riveted. 

He did'nt win the money. 





TsataH AN TatsHMan.—The Sin Francisco News Letler ha: settled 
i, that [-aiah was an Irishman. Its re soning is as follow : 
* We thiok there is internal evidence enough to demonstrate tu 
the satisfaction of any candid reader that Isaish was an Irithe 
map. T.ke a tingle example (Isa’ah xxxvii, 35), ‘And when 
they arose early in the morning, they were all dead corjsce.’ 
We have often heard of ghosts, but have always been most afraid 





of live ghosts—we should like to see some live corpses.”’ 
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New York City Street Railroads.—Their Receip's| A’ BRILLIANT NOVEL! 


and Expenditures. 


The annual reports of several of our street 
railroads to the State Eogineer and Sarveyor ut 
Albavy include the following figures: 

Last year the Broadway and Seventh avenue 
line carried 17,883,776 passengers for $891 189. 
The total cash receipts were §9.0,158 ‘Ihe ex- 
penres during the same period were $599 364. 

the Dry Dock, E:st Broadway and Battery 
Railroad carried during the year 15,536 160 
passengers for $776,808. The total cash receipts 
were $1,275,624 and expenses $576 459 

The Evghth avenue line carried 15143 048 
passengers for $757,152. The total cash receipts 
were $792,040 and «xpevsea $578 232. 

The Belt Ins carried 11 389 957 pasa nzeres 
for $566,701. ‘Ihe total cash receipts were $909, 
09%, aud expenses $558 087, 

SS SE 


The Iron Product o the United States. 


The production of p'g-'ron in the U sited States 
in the year 1872 was 2 820070 net tone, or 
2.526.845 gross tons Tuis quantity was pre- 
duced ia twenty-one States. The ascertained 
production during the first six months of 1873 
was 1,393 075 pet tone, and the estimated pr - 
duction for the whole of the year 1573 is 2 695,- 
424 net tons, or 2 405,637 gross tons. The 
nowber of States which mada pig-iron this year 
was twenty two, M.ine having re-:ntered the 
list sfter a long ret. The excess of prodection 
in 1872 over tho estimated prodaction of 1873 is 
134,656 net tone. I the financial crisis had not 
occurred the production of 1873 would have 
exceeded 3.000600 net tons, The estimated 
annual capacity of all the furnaces in the United 
S'ates is 4,371,277 net tons. 

The total pumber of farnaces in the United 
S:at-s, exclrsive of abandoned and projected 
furnaces, is 636. The total number of new fur- 
naces finished aud put in blast in 1873 42; total 
oumber of new furnaces putin bla-t in the last 
two years, 83, 

The total number of net tons of iron and steel 
rails made inthe United States in J] 872 ar re, 
ported by the makers, is 941 992 or 841,064, 
gross tons. The total con-umption of raitsi 
1872) was 1,472 812. The American make dar- 
ing the p esent vear will be about 850.900 n-t 
tons (less than last year). of which about 120,- 
000 tons will be Persewer rails. 

Relow is the summary in net tons of the as. 
certained and estimated p-o’uction « f iron and 
steel in the United States in 1872 and 1873. 





Tron and Steel Raile....... 944,992 850,000 
Ovher Rolled and Hammered 

i a are ee reenter 1,000 000 989 000 
Forges and Bicomeries..... £800) 5) 000 
CUE NE - dntntencaacacur 22 000 28 000 
Besseme> Steel...... 110 500 110 000 
Siemen’s Martin Steel..... 810) 4 600 
SIs scautasns cacen 283).070 2695 434 

It is estimated that the mileage of new 


railroad track for the year 1873 is only 3,000 
mile, a decresse sce last year of wore than 
50 per cent. The year 1871 witnessed the cul- 
Tuination of ra‘lroad construction in this country. 
The vum*erof miles boilt in that year wa- 
6.77% The reac ion comme need in 1872, when 
7,427 miles were boilt, ‘The tota! railroad con- 
etraction of 1874 is estimated at 3.000 miles, the 
teme mileage ss the estimate for 1873 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


Ia WE UY AND SELL Goversmest Bonps, 
Goto and Gotp Coupons at current market 
rates 

We buy ards sel! Investment Sreexs and 
Bonps at the Stock Exchange on Cummiesion 
for Cash. 

We mike Cottretrons for merchants and 
others, at all poiots in the United States and 
Canada, 

We receive Deposits subject to draft at sight, 
and allow int rest at the rate of 4 per cent pet 
annum. 

We issne Certificates ¢F Drposit available in 
al par sof the conotry sod ie care of Special 
Deposits allow interest at rates to be agreed 
upon, 

We Correcr Divipenps Coupons INTEREST ON 
Txitep Srates Reoistenep Poyp:, and atrend to 
Buvking bestness generally, for ont of town 
Binks, Bankers and Corre: pondenty, on reason- 
able termes. 

We call attention to the present favorabk 
opportunity for i vestment in Centran Paciric 
and Western laciric Goto Bonv:, which are 
actively dealt in, both im this country and in 
Ecrope, and which at carrent prices are every- 
way des rable. 

Woe «fier for sale, at 8§ and accrued interest, 
a limited amount of the Six Per Cent. Laxp 
Graxt Moxteace Boros of the Centrat Paciric 
Riitaoap Company 

luterest payable April !st, and October let 
Princ pal and interest payable, in Gold, in New 
York City. 

Secured by first mortgsge on the entire Land 
Grant of the company, amounting to over 11,. 
000 000 acres. ard valned at nearly $30,000,000. 

Tre Cestrat Paciric RatLaoap CoMPANY now 


BY 


J. W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, $1.75 
Paper Cover, 1.00 








“ Tt will be a hardened novel reader who shal not find 
this story bright and fresh.””— Nation, New York. 


** A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


* He is to-day, perhaps, the ablest American novelist.” 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 
“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author mm 


the front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON, By Justin McCarthy, 


THE ROSE OF DISENTIS 
Zschokke, 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


- $1 00 
1 00 


, From the German of . 


1 00 





of the price 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


677 Broadway, New York. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE, 


| yer & TRAVERS—LIMITED PARTNER- 
SHIP—NOTICE is hereby given that a limited 
partnership hus been formed by the undersigned, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Revise! Statutes of the Siate 
of New York relating to limited partoerships, and the 
acts an endatory the’ eof, upon the fo. lowing terms: 
First—The name or firm under which the said 

ship is to be conducted is FRENCH & TRAVERS. 

Secou:t—The general vature of the business intended 
to ve conducted is a ge! landire, b 8 a 
commission business. 

Third—The nomes of all the general and special part- 
ners interested in the said par hip aud their respect 
places of residence are as follows, that is to say; The 
eneral pertners therein are Seth B, French and John 
Travers, Jr., both of whom reside in the city, county and 
Stete of New ‘ork. The special partner ein is Wil- 
liam R. Travers, who also resides in the city, county and 
State of New York. 

Fourth—‘he -aid William R. Travers, as such +pec al 
rartoer, has contr buted 100,000 of c:pital to the com- 
moa s!ock ‘n United States currencyi 

Fifth—The said partversbip is to commence on the Ist 
day of January in the year 1874, and is to continue until 
termi.ate upon the sist day of December in the year 

s ¥. 














uary Ist, 1874. 
JOHN TRAVERS }Gereral Partnere. 
WILLIAM &. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 


New York, Jan 
8:11 





REFERRING TO 1HE ABOVE NOTICE OF 
limited co-partnership, we respectfully solicit the pation- 
age of our friende. 

Office of French & Travers, Uotten Brokere, 17 William 


Street, New York. 
FRENCM & TRAVERS. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA 





and PCHARLIER «FRENCH INSTITUTE 














MISS BULELEY’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y.. 
Will Re-open on SEPTEMBER Iith. 
62" ESTABLISHED 1859.29 





For Boys & Young Geut!emen, 
126 and 128East Twenty-Fourth Street. 
BOARDING ano DAY SCHOOL. 


NINETEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2ind, 
College, Business, West Point, Annapolis, French, 
German, Spanish, &c, Primary Department, Gymnasium, 
Twenty-five Teachers. 
PROF. CHARLIER, 
Director and Proprietor. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M.LOUISE PUTNAM, 
Will open the Eicnra Year of her School, 
AT HER RESIDENCE, 
68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass., 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, 1873, 
Rerers BY Peemission ‘o her patrons the late Mrs 


Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. Williem M. Evarts ; also 
wo the late Right Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D, ; Right 








New Revised Edition, 


Ought weto Visit Her, - - $1 00) Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. 
The Ordeal for Wives, - * - 100 Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Archie Lovell, 7 - r = 100 Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
men Se Sm- - oS The work original naiee der the title of Tx. 
*aldj e work originally pu under the title of Tu 
Susan Fielding, - = . 1 00) new Awertcan Cy’ A mmr was completed in 1863, since 
Philip Earnsclifte. - - - 1 OO} which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
al of the United States, and the signal developments 
A Vagabond Heroine, - = - 75 | which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
Miss Forrester ey 1 OO| ture, and art, have induced the editors and Fublishers to 
q ° ° - * : 


a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 


tinement of social life. 





Magazines.”’ - 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1874? 





IT IS THE 

Best American Magazine, 

No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 


OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus, 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Expr. ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 





“& model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
delphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1874! 











own and operate over 1,200 miles of completed ; 
railroad, the Net Earnings of which, over Oper- 
ating Expense, are now paying the interest on 
their eutire bonded debt and semi-anoual divi- 
dends of I'h ee per cent. in gold ow their paid-! 
up Capital Stock of $54,275,500, end are con- 
stantly iucreasing. j 
Fiex & Hatce, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Subscribe at Once. 





It can be had with either “ Harper's Weekly” or 
‘*Harper’s Bazar,” or ‘* Appleton’s Weekly,’”’ or ‘ The 
Albion” for Seven Do.iars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


‘‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRAOTIVE 


peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial at d industrial activity has been commenced. 


rge to our grap knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers 





of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 


every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulors. Great,battles have been fought 


are as yet preserved wy A 
transient publications of t 
take their place in permaneut and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
inform ition to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1m literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of tLe progress of political an 
historical events. ¢ 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics an 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and 1t 1s believed they will find a welcome re- 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, = ny on [de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with colored Lithographic ,Maps 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 





Y 











In extra Cloth, per vol... -$5 00 
In Library Leather, per v 6 GO 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pe oe +700 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. - 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edge r vol.10 00 


In Full Russia, per vol........+- eteeerees » 
Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. — 
Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,’ show- 
ing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on appli- 
cation. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 Broadway. NEW YORE 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Yew and Second Hand, of First-Class Makers 
will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, oron Jmstal- 
ments, or for rent, in City cr Country, during 
this Finaneial ¢ rists, and the Hel'days, by 
HURACE WATEKS & SON, No, 481 Broad- 
wey thanever before offered in New York, 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’ Ce'r. 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Urchestral Or. 
gans, Lilustrated Catalogues Mailed, Great 
inducements to the trade. A large discount 
to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools,, &c, 











submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 


Within the last ten years the progress of discov in 


every department of knowledge has made a new work of} yoy Catalogue and Circular, apply to 
reference an imperative want. " e~ETT TD, 
‘Lhe movement of political affairs has kept with the Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principat, 


discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving navonal changes of 


the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 


and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
in the newspapers or in the 
e day, but which ought now to 


a trusted to their care shall reecive a solid 





























Rev. F. D. Hunticgton, D. D., Bish p of Central New 
York ; Right Rev. William H. Odenheimer, !. D., Bishop 
of New Jersey ; and Rey. A. P. Peabody, D.D , Harvard 
Univers tv. 

Circulars may be obtzined by adiressing Miss Potnam. 


Gannett Institute, 


BOSTON, Mass. 

Formerly Chester Square Schoo ) for Young Ledies 
Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, 
Location, &., uneurpassed by any American Female 
College. The Twentiern Yes x will begin THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 18th, 1873. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN. 


GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co., N- Y. 


Tris INSTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters oF Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate, vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation, Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 








and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ccmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Foreign Lanocuaors and Drawixa FoRM 
Exrra CHARGES. 


For further information apply te the Morner Superior, 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER CUUN'Y, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
East 49th Street, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 


F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 
T. EGLESTON, Jn., E.M. Mineralogy an‘ Metallurgy 
FRANCIS L, VINION, FE. M , Mining Engineering 

CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical wad 

Applied Chemistry. 

JOUN TORREY, M.D, LL.D., Botany. 
CHARLES A. JOY, Ph. D., General Chemistry 
WILLIAM G, PECK, LL.D., Mining Surveying. 
JOUN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 
OGDEN N. ), A.M., Mechanics and Physica. 
JOUN 8. NEWBERRY, M.D. L. L, D. Geolozy. 


The plan of this School emtrecrra three-years’ cours 
forthe degree of ENGINEER OF MINES, or BACHELOR 
OF PHILOSOPHY, 

For aumission, candidates for a degree must pass an ox- 
amination In Arithmotic, Algebra, Geometry and Pian 
Zrigonomeiry. Persons not candidates for degrees are ad 
mitted without examinatim an may pursu any or allo 
the subjects taught. 

For farther information, and ‘or catalogues app!y to 


Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 


Dean of the Faen'tv 
ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
Ga Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand, 


waa Any color sent postpaid, on receipt 
| of Two Dotiars by 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co,, 
Stationers, New York. 
@@™ Send for Circular con 
testimonials, &¢, 
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THE ALBION. 

















INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, 











‘The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234542 5. 


Loca COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER 
Of Foster & Thomsog. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 


No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE — 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


& LOC K WOOD, MANAGERS, 





No.’s 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 
H. H. CAHILL, M.D. OFFICE OF THE 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and Surgeon, | 
386 Broome Street, N. Y, | 


n Hours, 9 to 12 A, M. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 


ADRIATIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
187 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


WM. A. SEAVER, President, 
Cc. D. HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY wv. Vv 


} NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
Gairs of the Company ispublished in conformity with the 
requirements of ection 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
187: npeidesanns eee $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 


to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 736,774 40 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837,170 17 
This Company hex issued no Pollet s, except 
of Cargo and BPreeight for tue Voyeg-. 

NO RI me 2. AVM BEEN TAKEN UrPOV 
ul OF VESSEL-, 
Premiums Be off as earned during the 
Period a8 ADOVE.....cccccccsecerevceresees 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c. 
during the same period...... 
turn Premiums... .$41,410 St 
THE COMPANY HAS ‘THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in bi $88 947 38 
United States and other stocks. . 440,895 73 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int rv st? 144,159 00 


$745,623 39 


73598, 519 43 - 








-—- $749.993 11 

Fremium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 117,087 O4 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the C woman 

estimated at.... . ° 74,648 93 

ee ee eecceeccseceseccsecces #1,001,220 038 





Tota 

SIX Phe o OE NT. IN’ PEL ot n the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal represe -—-pamae on andafter TUESDAY, the 
Srd day of Februa: 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and psid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled t» the extent redeemed. 

dividend in Serip of “HIB Y-FiVE PER 
©» N +. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3lst, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
on and after LUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: | 








JOXN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 

H. B. CLAFLLN, FRANCIS PAYSON, 

G.D. H. GILLESPIE,  JEMIAL READ, 
A.C. RICHARDS, JOHN R. WALLER, 


A. 8. BARNES, 
WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 


WILLIAM A. ALL, 
THEO. W. MORRIS, 
5. C. SOUTHMAYD, 


ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS, B. MERRIC 
W. M. RICHARDs, GEORGE A, mate 
H. C, SOUTHWICK, FERDINAND A. BOKER, 


FRANCIS MORAN, 

WM. HEGEMAN, 

JAMES R, Bt 
ADAM T. 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 

HENRY D. ROLPH, 

5 JOUN H. CLARK, 

ALBERT B STRANGE, JAMES I. DUNHAM, 

A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 








THE W ALL STREET JOURNAL, | 


Established 1852, 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE 
Is Published Every Saturday, by 


JOHN HILLYER, 
pnd 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








RESOLUTE 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Organized JULY 18th, 1857. 


151 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GiHON, President. 
Ww M. ™M. RANDEL L, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24ru, 1873. 


JS" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
CEMBER, 1872: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from * st 

Jan., 1872, to 3lst Dee, 1ST2 + «+ «ooo eee $5) 918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan 

WAY, IBT2..cverereereeeeenareeeeererenen 2079690 45 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off frgm 1st January, 1872 
to lst December, 1872... cee eecse 776,518 70 

Losses paid during the 
PCTION,.......ccccccccccrecseees $2,309,844 83 











Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PEDSES..00.ccecccceccesccecess $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other po eee 8 730 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 
Interest, and sundry notes and oom due 





the Company, estimuted eseee  4°9,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bus Receivable... cocccce 2)750,374 14 
Cash 1n Bank..cccocccoccccccssscccececcsees 265,098 81 


Total amount of Assets-ooeeeeeeeee B15,5 571,206 13 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding cc certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th of Febru- 
ary next, from which date ail interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the lst of April next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Josern GarLiarD, JR., 

C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bexs. Bascock, 

Rost. B. Minturn, 

Gorpon W. Burnaam, 

Frepexick CHauncy, 

Geo. 8. StePHENsON, 

Wiis H. Wess, 

Suerrarp Ganpy, 

Francis Skippy, 

Cuanrces P. Burpertt, 

Cuartes H. Marsuatt, 

Writs E. Bunker, 

Samvuaw L. Mitcaity, 

James G. DeForest, 

| Henry K. Boorat, Roseer L. Stewart, 

Dennis Perkins, ALexanper V. Biaks, 
Cuances D. Levericu, 


J. D. Jones, 
Cu. RLes Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moors, 
Heyry Co.t, 
Josian O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartes H. Russert, 
Lowe tt Hotsroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Puetes, 
Cares Barstow, 
A. P. Pitot, 
Wittiam E. Dover, 
| Davip Lanr, 
James Bryce, 
Daniet 8. MILLER, 
Ws. Srvrors, 





J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus eiing g larsen- 
gers the best possible guarantce fr safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ice and HEADLANDs. 


Tons. Tous. 
Se 4h CAV AMA. .cccccc. 04270 





DENMARK... 
Cae of the above steamers will leave New York every 


ERIN ....-eeecceeees 4040 


Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
Gare Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
Cabin eaamge to Liverpool.......+.+-..$70, $80 and $90. 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursivn | 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool....sceesseereeeresees 
Passengers booked to and from Si liverpool, Garaitt | | 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 
— Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
agen 
The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every conv’ enience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars om 2 at 








the Company’s office, 
HURST, Manager, 
60 BROADWAY » NEW YORK, 





INMAN LINE 
Royal Mai! Steamers, 
AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
Al QUEENSTOWN. 


TO 








CITY OF MONTREAL...Saturday, Jan. 2P.M. 
CITY OF CHESTER.....Saturday, Feb. 7. 9 A.M 
CITY OF NEW YORK...Saturday, Feb. M4. 2 PM 
CITY OF ANTWERP....Saturday, Feb. 21. 9 A.M 
CITY OF BROOKLYN..Saturday, Feb. 28. 2 P. M. 


and every following Seeman an 
45, North aS re Yor 

TES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $70, 7 and £90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
Preratp Certiricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Steerage J’assage, at 33 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

JOHN G. Dal E, Agent. 


Saturday, from Pier 








NEW YORK 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 


TO CARDIFF. 


Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 

Built Steamships, 

will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar’, Jersey City, 

as follows: 

= DES (chartered).........+seeeseeeeeseee.danuary 24, 
ELT 


- February 7. 
GLAMORGAN ° 
PEMBROKE...........-+ coeoee sees March 14, 
Carrying goods and _ passeng ers. ‘at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to ports 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


First Cabin .. tt eeteeceeeeeeeceee $75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin....... $55 









stone ‘February 28. 











currency. 
PTE ncoccendonesesecsuen “330 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff. beoee cemnnss 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply, in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 

No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN nueme. 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69. 71, 73. 78 & 80 

BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5, 7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREET. | 
Nos. 4, 6, 11, 17, 19, et & 38 BROAD aos 
Nos. 55'and 57 EXCHANGE PLACE 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 














APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N, Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending | 
Saturpar, February 7th, 1874, will close at this | 
office, on Tvespay at 4:30A. M.; on Wrpnespay at! 
5 A.M.,on Tuvaspay at 11:30A. M., and on Sarvr-| 





A 





par at 12 M. 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 


New York Post Post Oflice Notice. | 


~ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and saturday. From Uoston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 

PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YouK OR BOSTON 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 ; 

| Second Class, £18. 


By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 
21 Guincas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK O& LOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Strerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
: CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


l7and 


Reamer, apply at the Company’s 








CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


-|\New York, Cork and Liverpool, 





THE NEW AND FULL -POWERED ag AMSHIPS, 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC 
GER MANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIAT 16, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liver- 
pool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day follow- 
ing, from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City. 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unrivalled, 
combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-rooms, and bath-rooms, 
m midship section, where least motion is felt. Surgeons 
and ste ardesses accompany these s teamers. 

RATES.—Saloon, $8 gold. Steerage $30 currency. 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Country 
ean now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $32—cur- 
rency. 

Passengers booked to and ‘rom all parts of America 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia 
Ch na, ete 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply at 

the Company’s oflices, 19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 




















meer THE - 
Sale Depesitompany 
OF WEW VORK, 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 


FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


ike Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 


The br.ck w_ lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITHKE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


réa THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


oF 
VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 





WILLS, Etc. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
AND THE 
RENTING OF S.4IFES, 


Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN 


Rooms for Ladies, : 
With every convenience, separate desks, &c., are 
provided. 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. 
the Company’s special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 
The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises. 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 


| At 





